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(TOMORROW) 


hos 0 new meaning 


in SOUTH AMERICA 
today ! 


1) Argentina 
2) Brazil 


1) Colombia 


(5) Peru 
(7) Venezuela 


Caracas, Ciudad Bolivar 
Maracaibo, 


_—_ America is leaping straight from the day-before- 
yesterday into tomorrow. It is primitive . . . and sophis- 
ticated. Canadians can easily blunder in dealing with 
South Americans. Not only their language but their 
culture and ways of thinking are different. 


We can help you avoid embarrassing, profit-losing 
Americans. We 
know these people. We are the only Canadian bank 
with its own branches in South America. We have been 


pitfalls in your dealings with South 


in business there for over 31 years. Many of our staff 
are native South Americans. Our officers have an in- 
timate first-hand knowledge of South American busi- 
ness practices and enjoy wide and friendly contacts. 
They can open doors for you. Use their knowledge and 
South American ““know how” to expand your trade or 
to establish new business relations in the South Ameri- 
can republics. We invite your enquiries 

FOREIGN TRADERS 


PRACTICAL HELP FOR 


Collections commercial letters of credit — 


credit reports—market information—assistance 


trade connections, 


in establishing desirable 





Branches in South America 


Buenos Aires 

Pernambuco (Recife), Rio de Janeiro. 
Santos, Sao Paulo. 

(3) British Guiana 
Amsterdam. 

sarranquilla, Bogota, Cali, 

Cartagena, Manizales, Medellin. 

Lima. 


THE 
ROYAL 


BAN K 


OF CANADA 


3 branches. 


Georgetown, New 


Uruguay NMlontevideo 


4 business link belweer 
Canada and Latin 
imerica since 1899 
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vary cons 
CANADA produces no tea; India pro- \lso, we must continue to export ip 4 \ S— 
duces no Nickel. So Canada imports Canadian Nickel if we are to continue (iy J = 
tea from India; India imports Can- to employ thousands of Canadians in 4 many “ir 
adian Nickel and articles containing the Nickel mines. smelters and _ re- = , 
Canadian Nickel. fineries, and other thousands who = |family ir 


Less than three per cent of the Nickel produce the lumber, power, steel, (Imperial | 
produced in Canada is consumed in machinery and supplies used by the “1. 





( anada. The rest is exported, and the Canadian Nickel industry. ent petro 
money received helps to pay for tea By constantly expanding the use of oP — 
and other products necessary to good Nickel at home and abroad, the 
living in Canada. Canada cannot keep Canadian Nickel industry brings : Ax 
on importing from other lands unless many benefits to Canada and k fu 

} Canadian goods are exported. Canadians. oan 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT ORK. 
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'@ “(Through hundreds of miles of underground pipe 

* 
r ‘lines and by tanker and tank car, crude oil flows 
) or processing to the seven Canadian refineries of 


7 Imperial Oil Limited. If you looked at some of this 
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— 


=. . . 
7) crude oil in a test tube 


y 


\ 
\ different ways, giving hundreds of different “hydro- 


you would see only a 


dark colored fluid. But if you looked at it with a 







chemist’s eye, you would see that crude oil is a 


mixture of carbon and hydrogen. These two ele- 


Y) 


ments in crude oil combine in hundreds of 


Pex While they are all closely related, the 


i —jmembers of the petroleum hydrocarbon “family” 


vary considerably . . . some are very light and volatile 
a r 
SJ others are heavy and sluggish / 


XS 


with 
_many “in-between’s”. By separating the crude oil 
= |family into its various groups of hydrocarbons, 

Sepesiel Oil Limited a produces over 500 differ- 


ent petroleum products—all of them very useful 


Servants of Canadians today. 
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The very light hydrocarbons in crude 
oil help provide synthetic rubber... 
domestic and industrial fuel gases . . . 





blending agents for aviation gaso- 
lines. 








These peppy “naphtha” hydrocarbons 
give us the gasoline that drives our 
cars, trucks, tractors and airplanes 
and solvents used in paint and polish 
manufacturing. 











These hydrocarbons of the kerosene 
family aren't as active as their lighter 
brothers, but give very steady light 
and heat, 











The fuel oil family of hydrocarbons 
are sturdy fellows that provide Diesel 
fuel oils . 
industry . . 





. « fuel oils for ships and 
. and fuel to keep the 
home fires burning. 








The “lube oil” hydrocarbons have 
just the right “body” to lubricate 
our car and airplane engines and 
industrial machines. 








The wax family of hydrocarbons are 
heavy and slow-moving but bring us 
floor wax, candles, 





paratfine wax, 
petroleum jelly for medicinal uses 
and cosmetics. 





In the old days, refiners made only a few prod- 
ucts. Today, thanks to modern progress, ALL 
THE CRUDE OIL WE GET OUT OF THE 
GROUND IS MADE INTO USEFUL PRODUCTS. 


IMPERIAL O@L (orn) LIMITED 


The asphalts let people walk all over 
them in the form of asphalt roads. 
You find them in airport landing 
strips and over your head in asphalt 
shingles and roofing materials. 
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—Whether it’s in a bank vault or a piggy bank or in your jeans or hand-bag ae * 











.. one-third of your dollar , 
—Comes from Cheshire and Czechoslavakia, Patagonia and Peru . . . 1€ 
It’s the vital third 
The difference between good wages and bad, profit and loss, glut and demand . . . ae 
I IT’S THE EXPORT THIRD tt = 


Maybe we can exist...and maybe not 





~ 


By growing just enough wheat for our own bread-boxes. And mining just ~ t 
enough gold to fill our own teeth. And taking in each other’s washing. rrttt? 


But can we continue to live 





a 
“ae 


—In happiness and security, in the style Canadians are rightly accustomed to 


Unless we trade with the world 


ai 


—And today build the markets which mean lasting prosperity? ‘ r 
_. 


Cverybodys tn the Export Business | 


longer for some things you want, while we ship 
them abroad . . . your patience will help to build 
Canada’s foreign trade. And if you happen to be 
making goods that can be sold in other countries 

do such an outstanding job that your foreign 
customers will buy again. That is how to keep 
that vital one-third of each dollar coming .. . 


7 ™> Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 
“: pw M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister 


35 cents of every 19° 
YOU GET... COMES FROM 
CANADA'S TRADE ABROAD 





Some wartime controls on exports still remain 
in force, but the door is being gradually opened 
An inquiry to the Foreign Trade Service of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce will bring 
the prospective exporter full information and 
advice. The Service maintains Canadian Trade 
Commissioners in twenty-six countries. 


Department of Trade and Commerce 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Bil iba 
. .. and every foreign buyer is just as mucha _ and protect your future. No matter whether you 
customer of yours as if you were dealing with are employed in a store, factory, office or pro- 
him personally. So if you have to wait a little fession ... Canada’s foreign trade is vital to you. 
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| wm non! JASPER... 


Gem of the Canadian Rocktes 


hit sal 


Ho.iDay once more to your heart's delight at Jasper Park 
Lodge. Yours again the incomparable beauty of its majestic 
mountain setting—the wonders of world famous Jasper National 
Park, where you may ride, golf, swim, hike, fish. Snap closeups 


of deer, bear and other wild life. Jasper Park Lodge offers luxu- 





rious, informal accommodation for 650 guests. Season June 


1 Sth-September 1 5th. Rates from $9.00 per day, including meals. 


oo Nationat 
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TO EVERYWHERE <i.” — 4 ho IN CANADA 
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When in 


MONTREAL 


Men of affairs naturally stop at The 
Windsor 


because of its convenient 


ation and its well-established repu 


tation forcourtesy comfort and service 


The Windsor ts 


proper place for business and = social 
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meetings 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 





J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
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PFAXGRAPHIC AT 


is Delayed 





ACT NOW IS ADVICE 


With over 200 men out of every 
thousand uninsurable or definitely 
“standard at age 40, before 

° of life is reached, 6 


* ermphastr- 
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WE ARE A 






CANADA has set an example to all nations of the world in its 
control of wartime prices. This great record was made possible by the 
wholehearted co-operation of the Canadian people with their 
Government s anti-inflation measures. Now that the war is over, Canada’s 
fine record should be maintained . . . by moderating our pleasures, 
by controlling unessential spending, we continue to serve our 
nation and ourselves best. 
The staple necessities of life have priority calls on our money and 
our efforts. Unnecessary spending at this time will bid up prices 
on everything that is still searce and will serve only to devalue 
all our personal wealth and that of the nation. 
The House of Seagram for many vears has advocated moderation and 
now suggests its continued careful observance in these times. 


Let moderation in all we do be the keynote for lasting stability. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce has over 500 branches across 


Canada, in all important agricultural, forestry, mining, indus- 
trial and trade districts. These areas contribute substantially 
to Canada's large volume of exportable products . . . and use 
a great part of Canada's imports. Linked with this widespread 
Canadian branch system are banking correspondents wherever 


export and import trade can be transacted. 
This international banking system is at your service. 


Enquiries as to export and import trade opportunities, exchange 


regulations, credit ratings, etc., promptly answered. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Capital and Reserve $50,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADIAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 


Published monthly by 
THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
49 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 


Editor - GORDON M. DALLYN 


This magazine is dedicated to the interpretation, in authentic and popular form, with exten- 
sive illustrations, of geography in its widest sense, first of Canada, then of the rest of the 
British Commonwealth and other parts of the world in which Canada has special interest. 
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The articles in this Journal are in- CONTENTS 


dexed in the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature and the Cana- 


dian Periodical Index which may be MAY. 1946 + VOLUME XXXII > NUMBER 5 
found in any public library. 


The British standard of spelling is 
adopted substantially as used by the COVER SUBJECT:— The Kremlin, Moscow 
Dominion Government and taught in 
most Canadian schools, the precise 


authority being the Oxford Dictionary Page 
dited in 1936. 
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A Scientist Goes to Moscow 


by A. E. PORSILD 


_@ 220th anniversary of — the 


founding of the Academy of Sciences of the 


\Vloscow 


ni orad during the second half of June, 
Lening 


U.S.S.R. was celebrated in and 
1945. Tsar Peter the Great is credited with 
having himself planned the Academy along 
the lines of learned societies which he visited 
At any 


rate, he signed the charter on February 10, 


in the course of his travels abroad. 
1724, but, unfortunately, died before the 
plan could be executed. His private library 
formed the nucleus of the Academy Library 
and his famed “Cabinet of Curiosities” be- 
came Russia’s first museum. It was left to 
Catherina I to establish the Academy, which 
she did, according to Peter's original plans, 
on December 21, 1725, and on the 27th of the 
same month the members assembled for the 
first meeting in what was then known as the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad). The first transactions of 
the Academy were published in 1728 and 
entitled 
Imperialis Petropolitanae ad 


were “Commentarit Academiae 
Scientiarum 
annum 1726”. 
To the new Academy Catherina brought a 
number of distinguished foreign scientists; 
and the 
Russian scientists, Lomonosov and Butlerov, 


twenty vears later outstanding 
set up their laboratories here. 

From this modest beginning 220 vears ago, 
the Academy now, with its headquarters in 
the Academy of 


Sciences of the U.S.S.R., has become one of 


Moscow and known as 
the greatest research organizations of the 
little 


by little), still applies, as indeed it does to the 


world. Its original motto, Paulatim 


progress of science everywhere, but the steps 
have become longer and longer. Progress has 
the last 


which new 


been particularly rapid during 


quarter of a century, during 
institutes have been set up in 
fields of 


vears ago the Academy 


research 


nearly all science. Twenty-five 
had only three 


*See alsc My Impressions of the U.S.S.R by ¢ J. Ketchun 


** Nature, March 10 1945, p. 204 


Left:—-The Kremlin, Moscow 


divisions covering physical and mathe- 


matical sciences: (2) Russian languages and 


and (3) historical seience and 


Te lay 


geology -geography . 


hterature, 
philology. divisions of chemistry, 
biology, technology, and 
economics have been added. In addition to 


\loscow 


branches of the 


the two headquarters in and 


Leningrad, there are 


Academy in) Transecaucasus, Uzbekistan, 
Tajekistan, 
Turkmen the last two having been opened 


the 1941 the Academy 


operated 76 research institutes, 42 exper- 


Kazakhstan, WKirghizia, and 


during war. In 


iment stations, 11 laboratories, 6 astro- 


nomical observatories and 24 museums, in 

ne oe . 
which were working 118 academicians, 5 
academicians, 


4.700 


honorary 182. corresponding 


members and other scientific and 
technical personnel. In the vear 1939 the 
Academy was said to have printed books 
totalling 10,000 signatures, three quarters of 
which were on natural history and physio- 
mathematical sciences. 

The position of the Academy in the Soviet 
State actually has no close parallel any- 
where. It is quite separate from the univer- 
sities and is responsible for practically all 
Russian research. The members, or acade- 
micians, are elected by the Academy, and 
membership is restricted. Their salaries and 
pensions, said to be in the highest bracket 
in the Soviet State, are paid by the Govern- 
ment. Thus, in the U.S.S.R. the scientist and 
his work are recognized as being of the great- 
est importance in the State; the results of his 
work are given prominence in the press and 
the the 
scientists In Russia are well known to all. 


Soviet 


names and works of prominent 


The position of science in the 
Union has been stated by the eminent Rus- 
sian physicist, Professor Peter Kapitza, as 
follows :** 

“In our socialist country science occupies 
a special place. Of course it is well known 


Ge p} J October, 1941, pp. 166-182. 
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and commonly accepted in other countries, 
too, that science plays a great role in the 
development of the culture and technology 
of the country. But in our country science is 


recognized as one of the essential mainstays 


of the development of culture and is 
accorded a leading position in the develop- 
ment of our technology and national 


economy. For this reason the organization of 


science in our country must have a more 


purposeful character than that to be found in 
other countries, where it is rather accidental 
and spontaneous. The connection between 


science and life must be close and more 


complete.” 


CG 


The functions of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. he defined as follows: 

“It is the chief headquarters of Soviet 
Science. In my opinion it is called upon to 
direct all our science ideologically, from top 
to bottom, along a sound channel. Each of 
its separate institutes must pursue the same 
policy; that is, aspire to wield a directing 
influence on science in the field in which it is 
working, and strive to bring it into the front 
ranks. For this reason, the first task which an 
institute of the Academy of Sciences must 
set itself is the study of *pure’ science.” 

The contributions of science towards the 
of the 


UoS.S.R. were by no means halted by the 


material and cultural progress 
war. On the contrary, scientific development 
and research made it possible for Russian 
to 


despite the great losses suffered during the 


industry survive and even expand, 


early vears of the war. Even in the fields of 
so-called “pure” science, Russian scientists 
were permitted, nay, even encouraged, to 
continue work on research projects started 
the and the results of their 


before war, 


The Canadian delegation to the Scientific 
Congress in Moscow photographed in the rail- 


road station at Leningrad. From left to right:- 
Harold A. Innis, Hans Selye and A. E. Porsild. 
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labours have been published despite serious 


labour and paper shortages. 


Therefore, it was a fitting tribute, to the 
scientists in the U.S.S.R. that the Soviet 
Government, as an integral part of its 
celebration of the winning of the war, 
decided to use the occasion of the 220th 
Anniversary of the Academy to_ bring 
scientific workers together from the far- 


flung corners of the Union for a country- 
wide review of their achievements. To this 
end, from June 15 to July 2, more than 
1,200 Russian scientists gathered in Moscow 
and Leningrad. In addition, the Academ) 
invited delegates of scientific institutions 
in other parts of the world, and also a few 
individual scientists, to come as its guests. 
In all, 127 the 


United States, Canada, Mexico, the United 


responded, representing 
Kingdom, France, Sweden, Finland, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Iran. India, China and Australia. 


Turovucu SiBeERtA TO Moscow 


It was the writer's good fortune to go to 
\oscow (as one of Canada’s three delegates), 
representing The Canadian Geographical 
Society. With him went Professor Harold A. 
Innis, head of the Department of Political 


Geography of the University of Toronto and 


well known author of books on the fur 
trade, cod fishery, mining and frontier 


developments in Canada, and Dr. Hans 
Selve, histologist in MeGill University” 


delegate of the Royal Society of Canada. 


and 


The party left Ottawa on the afternoon of 


June 6, travelling by Royal Canadian Air 


Force plane via Edmonton to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. where we arrived in the afternoon 
*Now P eeor of Endocrinology at the University of Montre 


On June 8 the winter ice is just breaking up in 
Bering Strait near Sledge Island west of Nome, 
Alaska 


Birds-eye view of Nome, Alaska, showing the 
mouth of Snake River and, at upper right corner 
the new military airport 





slight delav between 


Fairbanks, bad 


\irfield we were met by 


of the 8th, after a 
Whitehorse and 

weather. On Ladd 
the Russian Colonel in charge of the Soviet 
Route, 


after a cordial welcome, took us to quarters 


due to 


Trans-Siberian Air Staging who, 
arranged for usin the American Officers’ Club. 

June 9 started with rain and poor visibility 
at Fairbanks, but 


clear. We met at the airport after lunch, and 


at Nome the weather was 


were conducted to the Russian section of the 
field where our plane, a Douglas C 47, was 
waiting. After introducing us to the crew, 
which consisted of a pilot, an assistant pilot, 
a girl navigator, our host 
We 


had expected to share the plane with mem- 


a mechanic and 


wished us a pleasant and safe journey. 


bers of the American delegation to Moscow. 


but now found that we had the “ship” all to 


ourselves, since, as we learned later, the 
Americans had travelled by the South 
Atlantic route via the Azores, North 


Africa and Iran. Our plane was beautifully 
equipped for passenger travel, with com- 
fortable chairs, blue drapes, curtains and 
We 


Fairbanks time, our next stop being Nome, 


deep, soft) rugs. were off at 1 p.m., 
where we landed at 4.30, Nome time, to refuel. 
Spring had only just arrived and the moun- 
tains of Seward Peninsula were still white 
with last winter’s snow. At the head of Norton 
Sound the winter ice was still unbroken. 
After a brief stop at Nome we were off 
again, following the south shore of Seward 


Yukon 


Delta, the sea was covered with large ice- 


Peninsula. South of us, as far as 
floes, amongst which were a few open leads, 
while Bering Strait itself was free of ice. The 


weather was perfect and the sky without a 
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cloud. Flying at 14,000 feet, we passed 
directly over King Island from a_ point 
south of Teller, and, half way across the 
strait, had a magnificent and unforgettable 
vista of the entire Strait and northern 
Bering Sea, including both Asia and North 
America. Behind us was Seward Peninsula 
and Cape Prince of Wales. To the north lay 
the Diomede Islands, where ten vears before 
I had spent a couple of weeks studying the 
flora; to the northwest we saw East Cape 
ind ahead the main part of Chukotsk 
Peninsula, while far to the south we could 
barely make out the outline of St. Lawrence 
Island 

Che mountainous Chukotsk Peninsula was 
still in the grip of winter. Low clouds here 
covered part of the land, but through rifts 
we looked down on a snow-bound arctic 
landscape. No trace of green vegetation 
could be seen, even in the vallevs. When 
crossing the northern portion of the still 


completely ice-bound Gulf of Anadyvr, we 


e000 


Looking west across a mountain range west of the Upper Kolyma River 
foreground 





had expected to see native villages along the 
shore and perhaps the town of Anadyr but, 
although the clouds were lifting as we 
neared the land, we were unable, in the 
almost unbroken white expanse, to pick out 
any signs of human habitation. The weather 
cleared completely as we flew inland. The 
snow had disappeared here and the country- 
side, which had at first appeared arctic, soon 
changed to the monotonous, strangely 
desolate and void, vast flats, through which 
the River Anadyvr meanders. Occasional 
small clumps of trees provided the only 
relief. Five hours and twenty minutes out 
of Nome we circled the native village of 
Morokovo, and a few minutes later came 
down on a landing strip by the river bank. 

\ voung Air Force captain met us, and ina 
jeep drove us a few hundred vards through 
the single street of a brand-new village built 
near the new airport. The houses, grouped 
along the single, broad and well laid out 


street, were all made of beautifully squared 


which can be seen in the 
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and dove-tailed poplar logs. Along the road 
were planted young poplar trees, neatly 
propped up by solid stakes. The buildings 
were all one-storied, with low, peaked roots, 
ornamental gables and window frames. 

We taken to a 
guest house, which had evidently just been 
The 
furnished and walls and floors covered with 
A native 


woman Was preparing a meal for us for which 


were small, two-roomed 


made ready for us. rooms were well 


very pretty oriental-stvle rugs. 


the table was already set, neatly decorated 
with green pine twigs and branches of alder 
and willow just coming into leaf 

We were all, including Dr. Selve himself, 
agreeably surprised to find that our host 
understood Selve’s Russian, and apparently 
without too much difficulty. The natives are 
Samojeds, but prefer to be called by the more 
euphemistic designation, “Kamtchadals”. 
\ few hundred live in the native village we 
fishermen, 


had seen from the air; they are 


reindeer-herders. prospectors and trappers, 





The wild and rugged unglaciated Cherski Range which is so inaccessible that it was not discovered 
until 1926 


Time, unfortunately, did not permit a visit 


to the village: a few natives that we saw 
near the airport looked to me very much like 
Eskimo. 

It was on the afternoon of Saturday, June 
9, that we had left Nome. Now, a few hours 
later, because in the middle of Bering Strait 
we had crossed the International Date Line, 
we found it was Sunday night, June 10. If, 
tomorrow, Monday, instead of flying west, 
we returned to Nome, it would. still be 
Sunday. 

After a very pleasant meal, our host took 
us for a walk through the town, following 


which we retired for a few hours of much 
needed sleep. When he called us at 2.30 a.m., 
local time, the morning was crisp and clear 
with just a touch of frost on the ground. 
\fter a well cooked breakfast of veal cutlets, 
rice, bread, butter, cheese, vodka and tea, 
we again drove to the plane, and as we took 
off at thin 


mist over the flats of Anadyr. 


$8 a.m. the sun rose through a 
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Westward, ahead of us, lay one of the 
largest and least known great mountain 
systems of the world-—-the Verkhoyansk, 
Cherski, Kolyma and <Anadyr_ ranges 
# complex system of mountain ranges and 
plateaux 1,500 miles long and 500 miles 
wide with peaks rising to over 10,000 feet. 
So inaccessible has this corner of Siberia been 
that the great Cherksi range, rising to nearly 
10,000 feet, was not discovered until 1926. 

This part of Siberia also holds the distine- 
tion of being the coldest inhabited region in 
the world. The town of Verkhoyansk, just 
north of the Aretie Cirele, on the upper 
Yana River, boasts a mean temperature for 
January of -59° F. with an absolute 
minimum of —90° F., while recent obser- 
vations may prove that January, at the small 
town of Oimyakon, in latitude 63° N., on the 
upper Indigirka River, is still colder. 

The most easterly of these ranges is of 
moderate height, but 300 miles west of 
Morokovo we were over the centre of the 
high, rugged Kolyma Range with = sharp, 
knife-like ridges and deeply eroded V-shaped 
valleys which obviously were never glaciated. 
Deep snow lay in the valleys and the lakes 
and rivers were still ice-bound. Soon after- 
wards, clouds obscured the view below, but 
four hours later, just before we crossed the 
upper Kolyma, the clouds disappeared and a 
still greater mountain range caused us to 
climb to 14,000 feet. We had expected to see 
the town of Seimchan on the upper Kolyma, 
which is said to have a landing field and to 
be connected by road to the seaport. of 
Magadan on the Okhotsh Sea. We must 
have passed north of Seimchan, for we saw 
neither town nor road. The average height 


of the range ts probably $.000 feet but some 


peaks may approach 12,000. Altogether, 
this range, or system of ranges, is the most 
impressive and the most rugged and _ for- 
bidding alpine scenery I have ever seen. The 
peaks and north and east slopes were all 
deeply buried in winter snow but nowhere 
did I see signs of glaciers or even permanent 
snow fields. The south and west slopes were 
free of snow and looked barren and arid. 
Streams and rivers were few and carried 
little water. Along some were sparse stands 
of timber. These must have been the 
Cherski and Kystabyt ranges. West of 
them followed the Oimyakonsk plateau with 
hills of lower altitude and more gentle 
relief, forested on the south slopes almost 
to the top, while the north slopes were free 
of snow and covered with a vellowish-white 
lichen heath. Judging by their fresh green 
colour, the forests were probably composed 
of birch or aspen just coming into leaf; no- 
where here did I see forests that looked to 
be coniferous. The river beds all appeared 
dry but with huge masses of overflow ice 
(aufeis) in their beds. 

Soon afterwards, we left the mountains 
behind and in the distance saw the Aldar 
River. We now descended to 3,000 feet and 
were able to have a good view of the broad, 


alluvial plain through which the Aldan 


flows. It still being early in the morning, a 


dotted plain west of the Verkhoyansk Range. 
In the distant background is the Aldan River 


Left:—Small Siberian village east of Yakutsk. 
Note that even here the fields have been 
ploughed with a tractor. 


Top right:—The Lena River at Yakutsk; in 


logs. 


Above:—Alluvial, taiga forest and lake- 


the foreground a tugboat is towing a raft of 
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The city of Yakutsk, which is in latitude 62° N.- or 
tsame as Simpson on the Mackenzie River. Agriculture 


low fog hung over the river, probably 

because the water was warm, coming, as it 
did, from far to the south. Long-abandoned 
river beds and basins of former lakes sug- 
gested that the climate was now more arid 
than in the past. Seven hours and _ fifty 
minutes out of Morokovo we had our first 
view of the Lena River, which here is as 
broad as the Mackenzie near its delta, and 
soon afterwards circled the ancient city of 
Yakutsk. This is an open, sprawling city 
which looked more impressive from the air 
than it did later from the ground. Several 
steamers were to be seen on the river, some 
pushing barges or towing rafts of timber, 
while others were docked at the wharves on 
the waterfront. A few minutes later we landed 
on a vast dirt landing field and in doing so 
raised a huge cloud of dust. 

We were given a cordial welcome by an 
Air Force major who accompanied us by 
car to a hotel or guest house two miles from 
the field. After a much needed wash-up we 
all met in the dining room, where a splendid 
table was set with lace cloth, silverware and 
cut glass. The meal started with cucumber 
salad and many toasts in excellent vodka. 
This was followed by very good veal chops 
and preserved peaches and a rather sweet 


pink Caucasian wine. The meal finished with 


tea and artistically shaped sweet cakes. On 


Wing, gold mining and fishing are the principal industries 

climate is continental with a mean of -46° F. for January 
066° F. for July, and extremes of -84° F. for January and 
*° F. for July. The city is on a shallow bend of the Lena 
ter, 1,000 miles above its mouth. The Lena at Yakutsk is 
lof islands and sandbars and is 15 miles wide; it looks 
tthe upper part of the Mackenzie Delta, and is icebound 
an average of 210 days each year as compared with 
)days for the Mackenzie 


A SCIENTIST GOES TO MOSCOW 


the sideboard stood a magnificent sugar- 
coated cake—a_ replica of the Kremlin 
which, our host explained, the cook had 
produced on the occasion of Mr. Molotov’s 
visit following his recent return from San 
Francisco. Before we retired for a few hours’ 
rest, our host promised to arrange a visit to 
the city of Yakutsk. Our guides arrived at 1 
p.m. and the afternoon was spent sightseeing. 

The main streets of Yakutsk are broad and 
straight and have board sidewalks with 
small, voung birch trees planted along them. 
Except for a few with rough pavements of 
wood blocks, all are unpaved and = very 
dusty, not unlike those of a small western 
prairie town. Most of the buildings are one- 
storied, and (except for a few brick ones 
belonging to the government) are of log 
construction and comparatively old. They 
are unpainted, but nearly all have elabor- 
ately carved white window frames and 
shutters: some of these are most decorative 
and pleasing with an astonishing multitude 
of designs. 

The city, which was founded in 1682, in 
1989 had a population of 27,000. Some 
streets were thronged with motley, mixed 
crowds among which we saw represent- 
atives of a great many of the 169 ethnic 
groups recognized in the Soviet Union. 
Owing to the perpetually frozen ground, 
Yakutsk has no water or underground sewer- 
age system and everywhere in the streets were 
water carts drawn by small Siberian horses 
strangely anachronistic beside American- 
made jeeps and shining new motor-cars. 

After a visit to the small but interesting 
Natural History and Cultural Museum, we 
reached the waterfront along a sluggish 


channel of the Lena River. Houseboats, 
































































Main street with board sidewal} .wers a 


closed in neat picket fences. The yregroul 
high Russian collar which is fos, y to th 
American-,, ,ackgro 


barges, scows and smaller boats lined the 
river bank where groups of healthy looking 
sun-browned children in all stages of un- 
dress were bathing, and where two little 
girls were just then having difficulties with 
the family cow. 

An interesting group of people living on a 
river barge attracted our attention. The 
leader of the group or family, a friendly, 
husky looking redhead, invited us on board 
the barge and even offered to take us on a 
cruise on the Lena River in her motor-boat; 
unfortunately, however, the engine refused 


to start. 


SCENES IN YAK 


Top to bottom:— 

Old patrician home, with white-painted and 
elaborately hand-carved window frames and 
shutters; for security reasons these are ten feet 
above street level. In a top-story window two 
girls obligingly pose for the picture. 

Our hotel in Yakutsk was built of beautifully 
squared logs. 

Water-front street 

River-boats and barges on the Lena River 
Two little girls on the muddy banks of the Lena. 
One is taking the family cow to the river to be 
watered; the other is carrying a tub of washing. 
Below:—An interesting group of people who 
live on a house-boat on the Lena River. The 
red-headed gjirl-captain (at right) offered to 
take us sight-seeing in her motor-boat 
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walk wers and young birch trees en- 
The, xreground wears the characteristic 
s fas y to the wagon shafts. Note the 
an-r iockground 


In nearly all the streets were kiosks or 
booths where hot tea or lemonade was sold 
by the glass. Long queues marked these 
places and the government food stores. On 
the main street intersections, loudspeakers 
broadcasted music and news to which no 
one seemed to listen. Also we saw several 
motion picture theatres, a post and telegraph 
office, a school, a hospital and even a beauty 
parlor in which an unhappy looking woman 
sat under a huge permanent-wave machine, 
her head covered with foam. Judging by the 
posters in front of the movie house, the 


picture then showing extolled the benefits 


iKi ‘HE LENA RIVER ot ' 


Top to bottom:— 


Tea and soft drink kiosks in the streets of 
Yakutsk and Omsk were frequented only by (5 
women. In the foreground children are playing 
an ancient game with pieces of straw placed in 
squares drawn in the road dust. 


Two modern cinemas; constructed of logs and 
situated back to back, they are separated by a 
brick fire wall. The bright-coloured poster 
advertises the picture ‘‘now showing”, which is 
entitled ‘‘Vitamins Make You Strong”. 


Yakutsk hospital. In the foreground is the 
ubiquitous water cart from which water is 
delivered to the consumer. Through a wooden 
funnel and trough, placed on the outside wall of 
buildings, the water-man empties his buckets 
into an inside tank 










Above:—Wash day on the waterfront. Except 
for the Russian lettering on the sides of the 
barges, this scene might be duplicated any- 
where on the Mackenzie River 




























The dense mixed pine and birch forest east of the Extensive Siberian steppe or prairie west of Omsk. The itation 


Ural Mountains is harvested in 100-metre strips. In forest growth. The soil is the rich black or chestnut-cgnozem ti 
the right background natural reforestation by seeding Only 10 per cent of the land is under cultivation, muciemainin 
from the standing strips of timber has taken place. beef cattle graze. Carefully preserved “islands” of whigs natura 
to be derived from a diet rich in vitamins. saw many small towns. We had hoped to see ki 
It had been a most interesting but long Novosibirsk, the Chicago of Siberia, but he 
and hot afternoon, and we were all dead passed to the north of it. ac 
tired when we returned to our hotel for Everywhere the farms are clustered into th 
supper and a rest. At 9 p.m. we were again — villages, usually on the banks of a river and di 
taken to the airport, from which we started generally not more than two to three miles Or 
at 9.15 on the 2,100-mile hop to Omsk. apart, connected by winding dirt roads or St 
Soon after midnight, Tuesday, June 12, 0 mere wagon trails. Each farm building faces we 
our plane descended rapidly in the dark the road or single main street, with a few Ki 
through thick rain clouds to a rough landing, acres of fenced land extending back from the ex 
on a small and very muddy emergency buildings. Land use appeared to be well int 
landing field (probably at WKirensk) to planned with a definite rotation system of mi 
refuel. Soon afterwards we left the rain crops. Although firewood must be the cli 
behind, and at daybreak flew over low, well — principal fuel used, it was astonishing to find lov 
timbered country interspersed with farm- the forests, which here were all birch, so ale 
land and villages. After flying ten and a well preserved. The reason obviously is that tec 
half hours from Yakutsk we reached the the value of trees as windbreaks and con- 
Yenisei, which at Krasnovarsk is a wide and — servers of soil moisture is fully recognized. aft 
impressive river. Krasnoyarsk is a large, Five hours and fifteen minutes from Kras- wil 


modern looking city with many factories noyarsk we saw the Irtvsk River, and a few 





and a fine airport, and is an important minutes later landed at the airport of Omsk. 
railroad centre. We did not land, and soon The city ison the west bank of the Irtwsk and 






reached open prairie-like country with from from the air looked very impressive with its 





10 to 15 per cent deciduous forest cover broad streets, many factories, residential 





distributed as irregularly shaped “islands”. suburbs, and network of railroads. Along 





\ surprisingly small proportion, probably the waterfront) wharves, numerous river 





less than 15 per cent of the unforested steamers were loading. 





land, is under cultivation, while the We were to stop here for the next twenty- 





remainder, on which large herds of cattle four hours, and at onee arranged for a visit 


graze, looks like virgin grass-land. Ploughed to the citv. After a few hours’ rest we set 






land surfaces everywhere show rich black out by motor-car, going first to the Univer- 





chernozem) soils. Our route followed the | sitv, where a visit to the Natural History 









Trans-Siberian railroad, along which we Museum had been arranged. Two professors 
| 











206 
V-J Day; Muscovites warmly greet tank troops 


° who took part in the battles for Berlin 
Phot by ID. Chernov 












‘ Thapitation (between 6 and 12 inches) does not permit 
nut-cenozem that is amongst the most fertile in the world. 
MuCyemaining virgin grass-land on which large herds of 
f whigs natural shelter belts and help to conserve moisture. 


kindly acted as our guides and, with the 
help of an interpreter, gave an interesting 
account of the museum collections and of 
the geology and natural resources of the 
district. From the museum we drove to the 
Omsk Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station a few miles outside the city. Here 
we were met by the director, Professor 
Kisurin, well known for his important 
experiments in plant breeding. Of particular 
interest were apple crosses that had been 
made resistant to the dry Siberian winter 
climate by espalier-like growth. From the 
low central trunk the branches were trained 
along the ground in order to assure a pro- 
tective snow cover. 

Returning through the city late in the 
afternoon, we found the sidewalks crowded 
with workers leaving the factories, while 


the streets carried a heavy traffic of trolley- 








Siberian village on the rich black soil steppes west of 
Omsk. The farms are spaced, Russian style, along the sin- 
gle street, each with a few acres of fenced land behind. 
The large buildings in the upper left corner are modern 
and suggest that the village has been ‘‘collectivized” 


cars, oxearts and horse-drawn vehicles of all 
descriptions, mechanized transport being 
definitely in the minority. 

Next morning, Wednesday, June 13, after 
the first good night’s rest since leaving 
Fairbanks, | was awakened early by birds 
singing in the caragana bushes outside my 
window. The sun, which had searcely set the 
night before, was already high in the sky. 
We were off at 6.30 a.m., local time, on the 
1,600-mile hop to Moscow. We were travel- 
ling now at an altitude of a few thousand 
feet, and had a fine view of the uniformly 
level prairie-land or steppe which here 
was 90 per cent under cultivation or summer 
fallow. As before, small birch woods or wood 
lots alternated with farm land. Only 10 
per cent of the cultivated land was planted 


to grain. ¢ Iecasionalls shelter belts augmented 


the natural forest. Streams and lakes were 



















remarkably few and during the first hour 
not a single stream of any kind was seen. 

\s we approached the Ural Mountains we 
began to see extensive pine forest mixed with 
birch. Through the forest, often as far as we 
could see, ran survey lines spaced about one 
kilometre apart. It was interesting to note 
that the forest) everywhere was strip- 
harvested. Completely cut-out strips, one 
hundred metres wide, on which all slash had 
been burned, alternated with = strips of 
varving age on which the trees, by natural 
seeding, had returned to the same species. 
That this was so could be plainly observed 
by the different hues of green shown in the 
foliage of the various species. Nowhere did 
we see any signs of forest fires nor sears of 
past burns. Altogether it appears that the 
Siberian forests along our route of travel are 
exceedingly well managed and have been so 
for a long time 

In the foothills east of the Urals we 
entered the extensively industrialized coun- 
try to which, during the war, Russia’s 
heavy industries were moved. Near Sverd- 
lovsk the countryside is criss-crossed by 
railroads, and industrial areas almost inter- 
lock. We landed at the military airport at 
Sverdlovsk to refuel and were cordially 
invited to the officers’ club where we break- 
fasted sumptuously on vodka, caviar, 
smoked salmon, pickled herrings and cham- 
pagne We still had 900 miles to go and took 
off again soon after breakfast 

The Ural Mountains were disappointing 
“us a mountain range; in fact, they were 
scurcely discernible as such from the arr. 
We saw no rock exposures, and cultivated 


land alternated with heavy mixed forest. 


All day we had been travelling at low 


altitudes but now, west of the Urals, the air 
became very bumpy and so we climbed to 
10,000 feet. We flew right over the ancient 
city of Kazan on the Volga River, the size 
of which appeared here to compare with 
that of the Mackenzie at Fort Simpson 
West of the Volga we were over the rich 
black soil area of the Russian steppes, with 
scarcely any forest and most of the land 
under intensive cultivation. Here, incident- 
ally, we saw the only instance of soil erosion 


and gullving observed during the entire trip. 


Moscow anp LENINGRAD 


Late in the afternoon we circled the vast 
city of Moscow and were pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that comparatively little war 
damage was noticeable, most of it being in 


the suburbs. Impressive, as seen from the 


At top:—The opening Celebra 
tion Meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., held on 
June 16, in the Bolchoi Opera 
House. (Sovfoto) 


The main building of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R 


in a suburb south of Moscow 

























Kremlin the 


centre of the city. 


air, was the fortress in very 

At the airport we were cordially greeted by 
a committee from the Academy and by a 
host of still 


graphers. A few minutes later the Yugoslav 


and motion picture photo- 
delegation arrived, also by plane, and was 
similarly welcomed. We were driven to the 


Hotel 


English with a strong Brooklyn accent. 


Savoy where the mManage;ress spoke 

The opening celebrations of the Academy 
were to take place on the evening of June 
15, so that we had almost two whole days 
make calls at the 
Canadian, Australian, British and American 


in which to rest and 


Legations and become acquainted with 


fellow delegates from other countries. 

The official reception took place at the 
\cademy, a small former Imperial Palace in 
suburb. At the the 


a southern head of 


The Bolchoi Opera House, Mos- 
cow the Celebration 
Meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. was held 
on June 16 


where 


receiving line was Professor V. L. Komarovy, 
President of the Academy, well known to 
all botanists for his work on the flora of 
Kastern Asia. 

Next day, Saturday 16, was the day of the 
first Celebration Meeting, which was held 
in the Bolshoi Opera House, specially 
decorated for the occasion with great masses 
of flowers and enormous coloured and 
enlarged photographs of Stalin and Lenin. 
On 
Presidium of the Academy, and the 100-0dd 


of them in military 


the raised platform were seated the 


Academicians, many 
uniforms. Following the opening address of 
the President, there were speeches by N. Z. 
Brouevitsch on “Two Hundred and Twenty 
Years of Research in the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R, by V. A. 
Obruchev on “Activity of the Academy of 


Sciences in the Field of Geological and Geo- 
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Below:—With its onion-shaped, copper. 
plated spires, this eighteenth-century Ortho. 
dox Russian Catholic church, near a smaj] 
village by the Moscow-Volga canal, has 
suffered more from complete disuse than 
from the ravages of war. Most of its windows ' 
are broken, the inside is littered with rubbish 
and the once white-washed brick walls | 
show signs of neglect. 
























Moscow 


Above:—The 
Law Building 


University 





Left:-—Glazed tile walls and 
elaborately carved stone para- S 
pets adorn this Byzantine town 

house of a former Moscow 

merchant prince. 


Right: In 
dow of th 
the Kremi. 
children p 





Below:—The Victory Parade in the 
Red Square, Moscow (Sovfoto) 






Above:—Moscow’s historic Red Square 
where the Victory Parade was held on June 
24. To the right are the walls of the Kremlin 
in front of which is Lenin’s tomb. In the 
background, to the left, is the famous St 
Basil's Cathedral, built during the reign of | 
Ivan the Terrible. 
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has 

han graphical Exploration of the Soviet Union”, another. As is nearly always the case, these 
<4 and by many others. At the conclusion of | informal meetings proved the most fruitful 
alls the meeting the entire Bolshoi orchestra in establishing contacts of various kinds. In 





played Tchaikowsky’s “1812”" overture. 
After the meeting there was a splendid 
Hotel for the 


delegates. It was a magnificent affair with 


banquet in the Moscow 


at least fifteen hundred guests, and lasted 
until the early hours of the morning. For 
June 17 a. sight-seeing tour had been 
arranged to the Kremlin, followed at night 
by a second formal Celebration Meeting held 
at the House of Unions. The main speakers 
were: L. A. Orbeli on “I. P. Pavlov and the 
Russian School of Physiology”; I. I. Mes- 
caninoyv on “A New Theory in Linguistics”: 
B. N. Jouriev on “The Soviet Sehool in 
Aerodynamics’; N. D. Zelinsky on “The 
Role of the Academy of Sciences in_ the 
“sand BLN. 


Chebischev and the 


Progress of Organic Chemistry’ 
Delaunev on “P. L. 
Russian School in Mathematies”. Following 
these learned speeches, greetings to the 
Academy from the United States were read 
by Harlow Shapley, from the Royal Society by 
Sir Robert Robertson, and from the French 
Academy of Science by Maurice Coullery. 
The week following the formal Celebration 
Meetings was taken up by informal sectional 
meetings, by visits to laboratories, museums, 


and libraries, and by getting to know one 


the evenings there were special performances 
at the opera and the ballet to which all 
delegates were invited. On the 21st and 22nd 
there were excursions on the Moscow-Volga 
canal and to Tolstoy’s home at Yasnava 
Polvana south of Moscow. Sunday, June 24, 
was the day of the Victory Parade in the 
Red Square, for which delegates had been 
given passes to the grandstand next to 
Lenin’s tomb from which Marshal Stalin 
took the salute. Despite a steady downpour 
the parade went off with clock-like precision. 
In the evening 1.500 delegates left Moscow 
by special trains for Leningrad. 

Next day at noon we arrived in Leningrad 
where the delegates were met at the station 
by a welcoming committee which included 
pretty girls who gave us armfuls of flowers. 
Following lunch we were taken to— the 
Defence of 
remarkable documentary exhibit that left us 


Leningrad Museum, a_ most 
deeply impressed with the gallant defence 
and recent intense suffering of the city. In 
the evening there was a superb performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Swan Lake” at the 
Leningrad Opera House. 

The next two days were devoted to 


special meetings of the various groups and 













Below:—The Klim Vorochilov, a mod- 
ern, streamlined, diesel-powered twin- 
screw river-boat, in one of the locks on 
the Moscow- Volga canal 


Right: In the sha 
Jow of the walls of 
the Kremlin, Russian 
children play volley 
ballin the former 
imperial Garden 




























ttom left: One of 
e main locks on the a 
loscow- Volga canal i 
ottom right The | a 
io younger members 

this group of peas : 
iat girls, returning to 
eir village from the 
leld, were quick to 
iscard their clumsy 
ork coats when the 
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by visits to the Botanical Institute and 


Garden with its herbarium of five million 


botanical specimens, to the famous Arctic 


Institute, the new Geophysical Institute, 


and to the Pavlov Laboratory. In the Arctic 


Institute we saw charts showing the work of 


the Russian ice-patrol along the Arctic 
Coast Shipping Route where the Institute 
operates seventy-seven weather stations, 
each equipped with radio and manned by 
three to four trained meteorologists and 
observers; some stations have air bases from 
which, during the season of observation 
from March to October, 1944, observation 
planes flew 2,000 hours, reporting ice con- 
ditions by radio. In addition, these stations 
carry out magnetic observations and serve 


as bases for visiting scientists. 
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Above:—St. Isaac’s Cathedral on 
Isaac’s Square, Leningrad 


Top left:—The tall, graceful spire of 
the Admiralty Building in Lenin. 
grad 


Left:—View from the Neva Embank- 
ment, Leningrad, showing the New 
Palace Bridge to Vassilievsky Is- 


i= ; land; to the right is the tall spire of 


44 the cathedral of the Peter and Pauli 
Fortress, which contains the graves 
of all the Russian Tsars; to the left 
is Peter the Great’s ‘Cabinet of 
Curiosities”, Russia’s first museum, 
and the Leningrad branch of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


On the 27th there were excursions to the 
ruined Pulkova Observatory and to Tsar- 
koié-Sélo, the beautiful former summer 
palace of the Tsar, now known as Pushkin, 
and also largely destroyed during the war. 
Of the main wing only a hollow shell remains. 
On the evening of the 27th, the Leningrad 
Soviet entertained 1,500 delegates at a 
grandiose banquet in’ the magnificent 
Uritsky Palace overlooking the Neva River. 

Returning to Moscow on the 29th, we 
passed through country that had seen some 
of the heaviest fighting during the war—a 
desolate country of destroyed cities, towns 
and villages, blasted trees and farms, blown- 
up bridges, water-filled dug-outs and 
trenches, burnt-out freight trains and tanks; 


and along the railroad embankments were 
































graves now almost hidden among masses of 
gaily coloured spring flowers. That evening, 
in Moscow, we attended a special concert in 
the Bolehoi Opera House at which some of the 
most outstanding Russian soloists performed. 

June 30 was largely given up to interviews 
and to preparations for our departure. In 
the 
given by the Society for Cultural Relations 


afternoon we attended = a reception 
with Foreign Countries, generally known 
as V 8) iN >. This lasted 


and barely gave us time to dress for the 


until 6 p.m., 
farewell dinner given by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the grand St. George's banquet hall 
Kremlin, at Marshal Stalin, 


Kalinin, “orelgn 
Kal I 


in the which 


President (Commissar 
Molotov and other members of the Govern- 
ment were our hosts. 

On July 2, 
their return trip by way of Siberia, the way 
the 


Swedish and Finnish delegates by Russian 


my two fellow delegates started 


we had come, while I travelled with 
plane to Helsinki and, thence by Swedish 
plane, chartered by the Soviet government, 
to Stockholm, where for two weeks I was to 
accompany an excursion of Swedish foresters 
botanists to northern Sweden, 


and forest 


before returning to Canada by air via the 
Atlantic. 

To the visiting foreign delegates the two 
weeks in Moscow and Leningrad represented 


a truly delightful experience which augured 


Bottom right:—The main entrance and the chapel of the 
now-ruined former Imperial Palace at Tsarskoié-Sélo. 


Below 


-Of the main wing only an empty shell remains 5 


A SCIENTIST GOES TO MOSCOW 
well for future collaboration and friendship 
between the scientific workers of the Soviet 


Union and the rest of the world. Everywhere 


the delegates had been received with 
traditional Russian hospitality, not only 


socially but also in the laboratories and 
libraries of Soviet research institutions. A 
frank willingness to share information was 
every where in evidence, and many delegates 
left Moscow with huge gift-packages con- 
taining the printed works of their Russian 
colleagues. This all clearly shows that the 
Russian scientists and the Soviet Govern- 
ment recognize the need for international 
co-operation in science. In an important 
speech delivered in Moscow on June 23, 
Professor Kapitza stated the future policy of 
the Academy as follows: 

(1) To enlarge and extend the publication of 
scientific work in foreign languages, and to 
publish monographs in Russian, English or 
French; (2) to arrange or take part in inter- 
and (3) to 


national exchange 


scientific workers between the U.S.S.R. and 


CONGrESS8EeS, 


foreign countries. 


Surely this speaks well for the future; it 
is to be hoped that scientists and their 
governments throughout the world will take 
advantage, to the fullest extent, of the lead 
given by the Soviet Union, and co-operate 
with and meet half-way the aims of the 


Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
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by J. M. BISHOP 


M..., IMPORTANT BOOKS and 


papers have been written on the subject of 
photogrammetry which have proved of great 
value to those wishing to make a complete 
study of the subject. In fact, so many books 
and articles have been written on the tech- 
nical and scientific side of aerial surveving 
that it will not be attempted, in this article, 


to give anything further along that line. 


people who are just beginning to realize that 
photographs taken from the air show many 
things that can be of interest of the layman. 
In the hope that it will be found interest- 


ing by this larger group, an effort will be 


At top:—Fig. 1 


blocks—mainly timber surveys 





There is, however, a fast-growing group of 


pawe Ss 


Aerial Surveys in Ontario 


made in this article to tell in everyday 
terms of the beginnings, growth and _ pre- 
sent functions of one organization which ts 
devoted almost entirely to taking aerial 
photographs and utilizing them for pur- 
poses of surveying and map making. 

One of the divisions of the Department 
of Lands and Forests, Ontario, is known as 
the Division of Surveys and Engineering, 
and Mr. C. H. Fullerton, Surveyor General, 
is its Chief. This division has two sections 
Aerial 


Surveys; it is with this latter section that 


known as Ground Surveys and 
we are concerned here. The Journal, in its 


April issue, published an article on ground 


Shaded sections show vertical photography carried out by the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests up to August 3l, 1945. Long narrow strips indicate highway location; solid 























Plane used for photography in the north country, where lakes are numerous. 


surveying and those who read it must surely 
this that 


ground surveving and aerial surveving have 


see, after completing article, 
much the same relationship as father and 
son. Ground surveying dates back a long 
way, While aerial surveying is a comparative- 
lv new thing. In this case the “son”’, in all 
likelihood, will never reach the point where 
he is independent of the parent, for aerial 
surveying definitely relies on ground = sur- 
veving for “control”. However, the new 
member of the family has already reached 
the stage of development where he can 
make an important contribution to the work 
that 


responsibility. 


was for a long time “dad’s” sole 


It is not difficult now, looking backwards, 
Aerial 


Surveys Section came into being, although, 


to determine the time when the 


in many ways, it, like Topsy, “jest growed”. 


Back in 1922, Mr. R. N. Johnston, a forester 
in the employ of the Department of Lands 
and Forests, had the vision to see that pho- 
tographs from the air might serve as a 
means of obtaining, more easily and quickly, 
information concerning the amount and 
quality of the forest cover in this province. 
(In passing may we mention the fact that, 
in 1942, this same Mr. Johnston, now Chief 
of the Research Division, was lent by this 
government to the United States Army in 
British Columbia and was able to make a 
considerable contribution to the speeding-up 
of the task of locating the route followed 
by the Alaska Highway.) A staff of photog- 
and draughtsmen 
until, at the 


time, eleven men are employed, six of them 


raphers, plotters Was 


gradually built) up present 
returned men, and are hard pressed to keep 


up with the demand for service. 





A section of the Queen Elizabeth Way, including the Cooksville-Port Credit Cloverleaf. Note the 
clarity with which farm buildings, wood lots, and even single trees and buildings are delineated. 


During the past five vears an average of 


8,422 square miles per annum has been 
covered by vertical photography, and the 
total area covered until August 3Ist, 1945, 
was 65,659 square miles. low this compares 
with the total area of the province may be 
seen in Figure 1, which shows the location 
and extent of the sections covered by vertical 
photographs. 

Besides this, in the earlier vears of the 
Aerial Surveys Section’s existence, 10,780 
square miles were covered by oblique pho- 
Also, 26,908 square 
covered by sketching 


The only oblique photography that is done 


tography. miles have 


been from the arr. 


now is the taking of low level “shots” of 


some particular feature, such as a building, 

bridge or grade separation on a highway. 
During the first few vears oblique photo- 

were used but in 1926 


graphs entirely, 
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there began to take place a rapid change- 
over to vertical photographs because the 
lend 


more 


latter were found to themselves to 


more accurate and rapid plotting 
methods. 

For the bulk of this work, the plane flies at 
an altitude of 10,900 feet above the average 
ground level for the operation. Our cameras 
operated at this height give, on the contact 
prints, a scale of 1,320 feet to the inch, or 4 
inches to the mile. More and more frequently 
now, however, an altitude of 8,250 feet is 
called for, and this height gives a seale of 
1,000 feet to the inch on the prints. 

It would astonish many people to learn 
what a wealth of detail may be read from 
an aerial photograph taken at that height. 
Very recently a farm-owner, on being 
shown for the first time an aerial picture of 
because he dis- 


his property, exclaimed 





covered that there were in his orchard several 
dead trees about which he had not known. 
Another thing that would probably sur- 


prise the lavman is the relative scarcity of 


good weather for aerial photography. From a 
study of a fifteen-year period it has been 
reckoned that only three days per month, on 
an average, have been clear enough to permit 
the taking of photographs from eight or ten 
thousand feet up in the air. What may seem, 
on the ground, to be a perfect day is fre- 
quently spoiled for the aerial camera by 
clouds or by haze too thick to pierce with 
filters. 

The 


strictly private nature, but carries out sur- 


section undertakes no work of a 
veys for its own department and other de- 
partments of the Provincial Government. 
Also, work is undertaken for concerns which 
have obtained the right to cut timber or 
pulpwood on Crown lands. For these latter 
companies, and for the parent department, 


AERIAL SURVEYS IN ONTARIO 


the main bulk of the work consists of the 
making up of “type maps’’, which, by means 
of an established legend, give valuable in- 
formation as to the size, species and quality 
of the forest cover. 

The Department of Highways makes ex- 
tensive use of vertical photographs in lo- 
cating routes for new road construction and 
in revising old locations. They are also 


found very helpful in locating sites for 
bridge and grade separation structures. 
The Department of Mines uses photo- 
graphs to save much time in locating rock 
outcroppings and geological formations 
which warrant close study on the ground. 
The Hydro-Electrie Power Commission 
makes use of them in choosing routes for 
transmission lines and in locating dam 
sites for power-development projects. Two 
outstanding examples of the latter are the 
Ogoki 


Diversion. It 


River Diversion and the Longlac 


is interesting to note that 


Close-up of the completed Cooksville-Port Credit Cloverleaf 





“Before and After”; up 
per left shows survey 
made for location of the 
Trans-Canada Highway 
east of Longlac, while 
lower right shows the 
completed highway 
Herringbone’ pattern 
represents areas where 
pulpwood has been cut 


Right:—Helen Iron Mine 
Algoma District, 1931. There 
is more than ‘‘just rock” in 
some of these hills! 











Right:—Mining campand trenching 
—Swayze mining area 


photographs were taken in 1942 for the new 
power development project on the Upper 
Ottawa River. 
Lquipment 

Before the equipment used by the section 
is deseribed, it should be pointed out that 
it is certainly not the “last word” in kind 
or quality. The main reason is, of course, 
that for the 


armed 


past four or five years the 


forces of our own and allied coun- 
tries have required practically all the cam- 
eras, films and developing equipment that 
manufacturers could produce. Other users 
had to “make do” 


possessed. 


with what they already 


The most important item of photographic 


equipment is the camera itself. At present 


the section has two Fairchild cameras, an 
take a roll of 


9°4 inches wide and 75 feet long, and it is 


F3 and a K3. These film 
possible to make as many as 110 exposures, 
9 inches by 7 inches in size, on one roll. 
For these cameras there are extra magazines 
that can be interchanged in flight quickly 
enough to avoid losing continuity in covering 
the ground. To provide for the taking of 
vertical photographs, a hole is cut in the 
floor of the plane and the camera set in a 
special mount. This permits it to be tilted 
that i’ is level at the 


in any direction. so 
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Left:—Loading camera into 
plane. This photograph gives 
some idea of the size of 
camera used in aerial gyr. 
veys. 


Centre left:—Camera, Fair. 


child, K-3 


Centre right:—Camera cone 
and body 


Lower left:—Camera mag- 
azine 


Lower right:—Camera mount 


Inset:—Left to right: filter 
light-meter and sight 




















Darkroom—printing line 





moment of exposure, and to be turned 
through any angle necessary to compensate 
for “erab” in flving. The photographer also 
has with him a special sight by means of 
which he determines the ground speed and 
so gauges the interval necessary between 
exposures. The camera can be wound and 
the shutter tripped electrically, and = an 
intervalometer can be set to space the ex- 
posures. A red light comes on in time to 
warn the operator to have the camera level 
at the 


Other items of the photographer's equip- 


moment the shutter is tripped. 
ment are a stop-watch for checking the 
interval, and various filters which are used 
for cutting through haze and for varving 
the time of exposure. 

The shutter speed of the camera can be set 
at either 1/50, 1/100, or 1 


by means of light filters fixed over the lens, 


150 second but, 
the actual exposure can be cut to the 
equivalent of 1 1000 second. The light meter 
is always used to gauge the shutter speed 
conditions 


required for the atmospheric 


which prevail for each operation. 


Pri we du re 


Before going out to cover a “job”, the 
photographer obtains three copies of the 
best map available at the time, and on these 
marks the strips as he intends to fly them. 
Two of these “flight maps he takes out on 
the operation; the other copy is kept in 
the office for reference when the exposed 


film is sent in. 

























Above: —Fig. 2—Print- 
er (referred to in text 
on following page.) 


Darkroom — develop- 
ing churn 


Darkroom—develop- 
ing apron and reels 















The photographer makes out a flight re- 
port for each roll of film exposed. This 
report is submitted with the roll and the 
information given on it Is used to determine 
the length of time necessary for developing 
that roll. As soon as the film has been de- 
veloped and dried it is examined, reference 
being made to the afore-mentioned flight 
map, to see if the exposure is correct and if 
there are any gaps in coverage. Speed in 
doing this is necessary because the photog- 
remain on the job to take 


rapher must 


“filler” strips if necessary. 












For mapping purposes consecutive ex- 


posures should overlap each other by 60 
per cent and each strip. of photographs 
across the area should overlap those on 
either side by at least 12 per cent. 

When the film has been checked, it is 
cut into individual negatives and these are 
numbered. The next step is the printing 
see Figure 2), and heavy paper with a dull 
finish is used because the prints have to 
stand a great deal of handling and must 
take pencil and ink marks readily. When 
this work has been completed the prints go 
to the mapping staff and a comparatively 
long and intricate process is begun. 

Plotting 


The methods used in plotting are rather 


difficult to deseribe in) non-technical lan- 


Fig. 3—Stereoscope, used for 
reading photos in the third 
dimension 


Paper Company, 
Iroquois Falls 


guage. Maps can be made up either to the 
scale of the contact prints or to a smaller 
scale, if desired. A base map, which incor- 
porates all the best available ground sur- 
vey data on hand, is laid down as a control. 
Each photographic strip is then plotted in 
turn and tied in to the control on the base 
map and to the detail of the strip laid down 
before it; thus the “assembly” grows. The 
plotting systems used are designed to pre- 
vent telescoping or stretching the strip, or 
swinging it to either side. 

Many devices have been designed to 
aid in this process and Figures 3 and 4 
illustrate two of them. The former ts a 
stereoscope and, by means of it, as with 
the old-time parlour curio, the ground 


common to two adjacent photographs may 
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Smoky Falls power 
development, Matta- 
gami River 


be viewed in three dimensions. This instru- 


ment is used for marking lines of different 


elevation on the photographs. The latter 


instrument is known as a sketchmaster and 
by means of it the topographic detail of 
the photograph may be superimposed on 
the base map beneath and drawn in directly. 
This instrument is very useful in mapping to 
the scale of the prints. 

In some cases a set of photographs is all 
that is the but, 


where mapping is required, three types of 


required — by customer 
maps can be turned out. The first, of course, 
is the planimetric, which shows all the detail, 
such as lakes, rivers, roads, buildings, ete. 
This kind of map is always the foundation 
for the other two types the form-line and 


the timber-type map. 





The 


ation of the ground, bringing out the contrast 


form-line map shows the conform- 


between rough and smooth country and 
revealing the relatively gentle or steep 


slopes. These maps are used in the selection 
of road or transmission-line routes, as al- 
ready noted, and for determining the best 
location for power-development structures. 

The timber-type map is designed to give 
a graphic record of the kind and _ relative 
importance of the forest cover. Such maps 
are valuable to the Timber Management 
Division and to commercial concerns that 
have been given the right to cut timber or 
pulpwood., 

Another work that 


mentioned is the making up of a mosaic or 


type of should be 


composite photograph. The section is often 


Fig. 4—Sketchmaster, by 
means of which detail is 
transferred from photo to map. 


















called upon to make up a mosaic of a whole 
township, six or nine miles square. This is 
very “tricky” work; for instance, the prints 
must be set in place while wet and shrinkage 
in drying must be taken into account. 
Mosaics make a very useful form of map for 
some purposes, but should not be used for 
accurate scale measurements because of 
unavoidable distortion in the corners of the 
photographs which makes it impossible for 
the prints to be tied in to each other with 


absolute accuracy. 
Conclusion 


Here, then, “the defence rests its case”’, 


\s was pointed out earlier, no attempt has 


Top left:—Montreal River Bridge—Algoma 
Central Railway. The A.C.R. traverses some of 
the best ‘“‘bush country” in Northern Ontario. 
This photograph shows a mixed stand of spruce 
and hardwood. 


Below, left:—Agawa River Falls, Algoma Dis- 
trict. In right foreground is shown a heavy stand 
of hardwood. 


Below:—Purgatory Chutes, Pagwachuan River. 
Note good stand of spruce and jack pine. 
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AERIAL SURVEY 





KAPUSKASING 
AREA 





Reduction of a mosaic—Kapuskasing mill and townsite. Note pulpwood floating in river and aero- 
drome at upper left. 


been made to go into the question of aerial 
survey methods in a technical way. For 
those who are interested in that aspect of 
the work, reference may be made to such 
publications as: — “Surveying from Air Pho- 
tographs’, by Capt. M. Hotine: “Air Pho- 
tography Applied to Surveying’, by C. A. 
Hart; and the “Manual of Photogram- 
metry’, issued by the American Society of 
Photogrammetry. 

It is hoped that this brief article will 
serve to stimulate interest and answer some 


of the questions in the minds of that grow- 


ing group of people who are just now be- 


coming aware of the fact that photographs 
taken from two or more miles overhead 
may have very real significance, if only 


indirectly, in their own living economy. 


Mosaic—junction of Sandy and White River, 
Pukaskwa area. Pulpwood floating in river 
shows white. Rocky outcrops show light gray. 
Note fast water at upper right-hand corner 
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The First Assembly of the 


United Nations 


by B. T. RICHARDSON 
es Gu the old League of Nations 

failed, the 

security did not die. World War IL provided 


the second opportunity to establish a world 


idea of collective peace and 


security organization, for it produced a war 
coalition against the Axis powers. The plan 
to project the war coalition into a future 
world organization appeared even before the 
United States of America and 
attacked. The Atlantic Charter of 
1941, a joint declaration by the Prime Min- 
Britain and the President of 
“After the final 
Great 


Russia were 


August, 


ister of Great 
the United States, asserted 
destruction of the Nazi tvranny, thes 
Britain and the United States 


established a peace which will afford to all 


hope to see 


nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries and which will 
afford 


lands 


that all the men in all the 


ISSUPAhce 


mav live out their lives in freedom 


| i ' { 
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from fear and want”. The Charter also spoke 
of “the establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security” 

The war coalition came into formal exist- 
ence on January 1, 1942, when twenty-six 
nations signed the United Nations Deelara- 
tion in Washington. In itself, this Deelara- 
tion did not envisage a permanent union. 
But Soviet Russia accepted the concept of 
coalition for security in peace as well as war 
in the Anglo-Russian Treaty of May, 1942. 
Experts of Great Britain, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union 
Dumbarton Oaks, in Washington, D.C... in 
\ugust, 1944, to prepare a preliminary draft 
of the Charter. At the San Francisco Con- 
1945, fifty 
accepted the draft, with some amendments. 
The blueprint was ready. The First Part of 
the First Session of the United Nations Gen- 


came together at 


\pril-June, nations 


ference in 


by 


th 
























































eral Assembly was held in’ London from 


Januar\ 10 to February 16, 1946. 
The 
steadils 


These were the twenty-six original signers 


new union of nations has become 


more inclusive on a global seale. 


of the United Nations Declaration: United 
States of America, United Kingdom, Soviet 
Union, China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Domin- 
ican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Poland, South Africa and 
Yugoslavia. 

Twenty-one more states adhered to the 
Declaration before the San Francisco Con- 
ference. In order of adherence, they were: 
Kthi- 


opia, Lraq, Brazil, Bolivia, Iran, Colombia, 


Mexico, Philippine Commonwealth, 


Liberia, France, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Para- 
guay, Venezuela, Uruguay, Turkey, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Svria and Lebanon. At the 
Conference, four more states were admitted 
to the list, in time to become original signers 
of the Charter: the Ukrainian and Bvyelo- 
russian Republics, Argentina and Denmark. 
This brought the membership to fifty-one 
nations, but only fiftv United Nations signed 
the Charter at San Francisco, as agreement 
the Polish 
was not reached until after the Conference 
ended. No new members were admitted at 
the First Part of the First 


Assembly, though a number of states have 


on recognition of Government 


Session of the 


begun to explore their prospects of admis- 
sion. Albania applied in December, 1945, 
and the application was supported by Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union in London, but 
action was postponed. At Potsdam, in 1945, 
the Big Three agreed that European neu- 
trals, except Spain, would be admissible. 
Several applications will probably come up 
The 


Swedish Government, for instance, has asked 


in fortheoming Assembly meetings. 
its Riksdag for authority to join the United 


Nations. 


by the Securit 


\pplications must be recommended 
the 


the majority of 


Couneil, where veto 


applies, and approved by 
the \ssembly. 

Thirteen European countries remain out- 
side the United Nations, with the result that 


one of the most important world areas of 
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postwar settlement is under-represented. 
Besides Albania, European absentees from 
the Assembly included five former neutrals 
Sweden, Switzerland, Ireland, Spain and 
Portugal; and seven former enemy states 


Italy, Bul- 


garia, Finland and Germany. Several Soviet 


Austria, Hungary, Romania, 
Republics Tha seek admission in due course. 

The Assembly the Central Hall, 
Westminster, still influ- 


wartime austerity. This building 


met in 
under conditions 
enced by 
has an ample auditorium, normally serving 
for Methodist Church meetings and other 
public purposes, in the heart of metropolitan 


Nost 


conducted in Church House near by, where 


London. of the committee work was 
the Preparatory Commission had been estab- 
lished for several months. This was where 
the British Parliament met, during the war, 
after bombing of the Houses of Parliament 
forced their removal to another place. 
Chureh House is the headquarters of the 
established Church of England. 

Language difficulties multiply at an inter- 
national conference, especially of an organ- 
ization which has grown as quickly as the 
United Nations. In London the language 
rules agreed on at San Francisco were ob- 
served. The official languages were English, 
French, Russian, Spanish and Chinese, 
though English and French were the work- 
ing languages chiefly favoured by delegates. 
Still, any deleagate was entitled to use any 
language, and a staff of translators was on 
hand to interpret speeches at all meetings 
of the Assembly, its commissions and com- 
mittees. A speech given in English was im- 
mediately given by a translator in French, 
and vice versa. A speech given in Russian, 
which was frequently employed by the 
Russian, Ukrainian and Byelorussian dele- 
gations, was translated into French and 
English. Spanish was used infrequently and 
no speeches, I believe, were made in Chinese 

Paul Henri Spaak 


the Foreign Minister of Belgium, was elected 


pronounced Spawk 


President of the First Assembly. His elec- 
tion was the first item of business and the 


Assembly was not unanimous. Andrei Gro- 


mvko (Gro-meeko) of the Soviet Union 
nominated Trvgve Lie (Trig-vee Lee), the 
Foreign Minister of Norwa\ The result 
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of a secret ballot was Spaak 28, Lie 23. 
But Mr. Lie was chosen Secretarv-General 
of the United Nations, an appointment for 
five vears, with salary of $20,000 (U.S.), plus 
allowances, The contest over this position 
took place in private in the Security Council. 
Lester B. Pearson, the Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, had support from 
the United Kingdom, United States and 
many other delegations. The Russians were 
known tofavour the Yugoslavian Ambassador 
to the United States, M. Stanoje Simic. No 
(merican nominee was put forward, in view 
of the decision to locate the organization's 
headquarters in the United States, though 
General Dwight Eisenhower was mentioned 
and would have been a strong candidate. 
By general agreement, Mr. Lie was an ex- 
cellent choice. As an active member of the 
Norwegian resistance during the war, he 
formed a link with the new political forces 
of Europe and bridged the gap between the 
west and the east in that continent. An out- 
standing statesman of a smaller power, he 
won the favour of delegates who prefer to 
restrict big-power domination wherever 
possible. Above all, Mr. Lie won confidence 
on all sides as a man likely to fulfil the 
basic requirement of the civil service of the 
United Nations; that is, that he must be- 
come the complete servant of the new inter- 
national community regardless of former 
national allegiances. He is the executive 
head of the Secretariat and the chief admin- 
istative officer of the whole organization. 

As provided in the Charter, the principal 
organs of the United Nations are the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Econ- 
omic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, the International Court of Justice, 
and the Secretariat, (with provision for sub- 
sidiarv organs which may be found neces- 
sarv). After election of its President and the 
Secretary-General, and after setting up the 
Security Couneil and the Economic and 
Social Council, the Assembly proceeded with 
a general debate on the report from its 
preparatory Commission. Sometimes called 
by Americans “the Town Meeting of the 
World”, the Assembly heard major speeches 
from forty of its fiftv-one delegations. These 


speeches revealed that a considerable ad- 


IIR 


vance in international thinking had occurred 
since the San Francisco Conference. Even 
in that short interval, the production of 
atomic energy and its application to war 
though not vet to peace) had created new 
issues in world relations for which mankind 
was seeking the answers. Even as the organ- 
ization of the United Nations was just be- 
coming a working reality, some of its 
members were talking of expanding it into 
a world government. The abatement of 
national sovereignty was considered by 
some as essential to the success of the world 
organization. As Louis S. St. Laurent, the 
Canadian Minister of Justice, put it: 
“Sovereignty must not mean liberty to de- 
feat the purposes of international peace”, 

Pervading all these speeches was the con- 
viction that the new organization must be 
dynamic and flexible enough to adjust itself 
to change in the future. The United Nations 
must avoid the danger, which arose in the 
old League of Nations, of resting too much 
upon the status quo. Most significant for the 
future were the affirmations, from speaker after 
speaker, of reliance upon the United Nations 
in the foreign policies of their countries. 

The committee structure of the General 
Assembly consisted of seven main and three 
special committees. The main committees 
were: General; Political and Security; Econ- 
omic and Financial: Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural: Trusteeship; Administration 
and Budgetary; and Legal. The General 
Committee served the Assembly as a steer- 
ing agency to direct business through the 
appropriate channel and to organize the 
agenda. The special committees dealt: with 
matters affecting the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, — the 
League of Nations and the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 

All of the thirty-three plenary sessions of 
the General Assembly were not devoted to 
general debate. A resolution proposing to 
establish an Atomic Energy Commission, 
presented by the United States on behalf 
of the five permanent members of — the 
Securit Council and Canada, was forwarded 
by the Political and Security Committee. It 
was adopted unanimously by the Assembly. 


The Atomic Energy Commission will con- 
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sist of the eleven members of the Security 


Council Its 
to the Security Council, to be made public 


and Canada. reports will go 


and to be transmitted to the Assembly in 
appropriate Cases. 

This committee's terms of reference re- 
quired it to inquire with the utmost dispatch 
into all phases of the problems raised by 
the discovery of atomic energy. It was asked 
to report particularly on proposals for ex- 
tending scientific information for peaceful 
ends to all nations, for control of atomic 
energy to ensure its use only for peaceful 
purposes, for elimination of atomic weapons 
and all other major weapons from national 
armaments, and for effective safeguards by 
Inspection and other means against viola- 
tions and evasions. 

\ proposal from the United Kingdom that 
close co-operation should be established be- 
tween the United Nations and UNRRA was 
adopted by the Assembly, leading to the 
creation of a special committee of eleven 
nations (six of them already members of the 


central council of UNRRA 


members regarding additional contributions 


to consult with 


for postwar relief and to urge non-members 
to join UNRRA. Through this special com- 
mittee the Assembly will receive full reports 
on UNRRA work. 

From its Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee, the Assembly received a variety 
of detailed staff, 
salaries and international status of United 


proposals dealing with 


Nations employees, as well as the creation 
of a working capital of $25,000,000 for the 
organization, and the annual budget, which 
$21,500,000 for 1946. 


the basis of 


was fixed at Assess- 


ments will be made on “com- 
parative income per head of population”. 

The election of fifteen judges of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice was carried on by 
secret ballot simultaneously in the General 
Assembly and in the Security Council, under 
the provision that each successful candidate 
must secure a majority in each. There were 
76 nominations for the court. The Canadian 
candidate, J. E. Read, Legal Adviser of the 
Department of External Affairs, was one of 
those elected on the first ballot. 

\ proposal by the Philippine delegation 
that the United Nations eall an international 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
press conference was placed on the agenda 
of the Second Part of the First 
the Assembly, to meet next September in 
New York 

Approving a report from its special com- 
the 


the functions and assets of the League of 


Session of 


mittee, Assembly agreed to take over 


Nations, reserving the right to decide not 
to assume any particular function. Functions 
of a non-political and technical character 
would be maintained through specialized 
agencies of the Economic and Social Council. 
The transfer, it was recognized, would be 
negotiated with the supervisory commission 
of the League of Nations. 

A decision to the 
quarters of the United Nations in or near 
New York City was made by the Assembly 
on the basis of a report from its Committee 


locate interim head- 


on Permanent Headquarters. The permanent 
headquarters will be located in the general 
region of Stamford-Greenwich in Connecti- 
U.S.A. 


and representatives of the members of the 


cut, \ Site Commission of experts 
United Nations was approved for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon the exact site to be 
used. 

As the work of the United Nations pro- 
ceeded in the Assembly and its committees, 
sometimes flowing smoothly, sometimes en- 
countering contentious Issues, world atten- 
tion was rivetted upon the Security Council. 
In his opening address as Mr. 
Spaak said: “At San Francisco there were 


two opposing conceptions of the organiza- 


President, 


tion; one system has triumphed, one which 
confers particular influence upon the great 
powers. That system, having been adopted, 
must now be accepted.” The system to which 
he referred was incorporated in the pro- 
the the 
final responsibility for maintenance of peace 


visions of Charter, which vested 


in the world upon the Security Council of 


eleven members, and which, in addition, 
stipulated that substantive decisions could 


be made only with unanimity among the 
five permanent members, provided that the 
parties to a dispute, whether they were 
permanent members or not, should not vote. 
The the United 


States, Great Britain, 


permanent members are 
the Soviet 


China and France 


Union, 
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The other six members would be elected 
for two-vear terms, due regard being given 
to the contribution of members to main- 
tenance of international peace and security 
and also to equitable geographical distribu- 
tion. On the first’ ballot’ Brazil, Egypt, 
Mexico, Poland and the Netherlands were 
elected. Canada had 33 votes, Australia 23. 
After two fruitless efforts to break the dead- 
lock, Canada withdrew and Australia took 
the sixth place. In the First Security Council 
Brazil, Australia and Poland will sit for two 
vears, but the others only for one vear, as 
the Charter provided for retirement of three 
members each vear. They are not eligible 
immediately for re-election. 

The “two opposing conceptions” came 
into conflict in the earliest stages of organ- 
izing the United Nations. The differences 
crystallized at Dumbarton Oaks, where 
United States, United Kingdom, Russian 
and Chinese experts failed to agree on the 
question of voting in the Security Council. 
One view is that the Security Council is 
merely the rubber-stamp for approving de- 
cisions of the Big Three. Since the Council 
deals with enforcement matters which are 
military in nature, it is held to follow that 
it represents nothing more than a projection 
of the war alliance operated under American, 
British and Russian leadership. This view 
is not exclusively Russian in its origins. It 
was, in fact, the view which determined the 
United States Senate's decision to ratify the 
Charter 

From it stems the contention that the real 
basis of the United Nations is the unity of 
the great powers. This cannot be denied, 
but some authorities go further. They fore- 
sce the evolution of the United Nations into 
a true federation. Under the Charter the 
primary responsibility for maintaining peace 
and security is vested in the Security Council 
by all the members. All the members will 
furnish a contribution according to their 
capacities to enforce peace and, therefore, it 


s argued, they cannot relinquish a voice 


in the decisions. Other functions, of course, 
are delegated by the Assembly to other 
subsidiary organs, such as the Economic 
and Social Council and the Trusteeship 


Couneil 


Voting rights in the Security Council were 
decided at the Yalta Conference, on the basis 
of a formula put forward by the American 
delegation led by President Roosevelt. On 
procedural matters, a simple majority of 
seven members will suffice to make a de- 
cision. On all other matters, the majority of 
not less than seven must include all per- 
manent members, provided that parties to 
a dispute do not vote. This is the veto right 
of the great powers. 

One result of the election of Australia was 
that the Australian delegate, Mr. N. J. O. 
Makin, became the first President of the 
Security Council. This office goes by monthly 
rotation, in alphabetical order, according to 
the English spelling of names of the member 
nations. Brazil follows Australia, with China 
next and so on. The Security Council, ac- 
cording to the Charter, is “to be so organized 
as to be able to function continuously”. 

Mr. Makin was thrust into a role that was 
far from being as routine as had been ex- 
pected. In the interval between the San 
Francisco Conference and the First Assem- 
bly, a great deal of provisional work was 
performed by experts on the Executive 
Committee of the Preparatory Commission 
and also on the Preparatory Commission 
itself. Taking the Charter as the foundation 
on which to build, they had planned many 
details of procedure and interpretation by 
which the organization might operate. But, 
owing to the opposition of the Suviet Union 
and the United States, no comprehensive 
rules of procedure had been devised for the 
Security Council. The First Session of the 
Assembly would divide its work, it) was 
thought, into two parts. The work of the 
First Part would be “primarily organiza- 
tional’, consisting, in the main, of examining 
and adopting the proposals regarding proce- 
dure and the organization of the Secretariat, 
ironing out difficulties of interpretation, and 
electing the Councils and the Court. The 
Second Part, which it was then contem- 
plated would be held in the spring of 1946, 
would see the organization actually in oper- 
ation, tackling the real problems of world 
affairs and postwar settlements. 

This scheme broke down, for the first real 


test of the Security Council could not be 
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delaved. The delegation from Iran, on in- 
structions from the Teheran Government, 
brought in a complaint against the continued 
presence of Russian forces in Iran. Almost 
immediately, the Soviet delegation brought 
a complaint against the presence of British 
forces in Greece, and the Ukrainian delega- 
tion entered a similar complaint against the 
presence of British forces in Indonesia. Later, 
Syria and Lebanon lodged a joint complaint 
about the continued presence of French and 
British troops in their territory. 

The United Nations Charter envisaged the 
settlement of disputes or situations by pacific 
means and by military intervention. The use 
of force by the United Nations was not, of 
course, involved or implied in any of the 
first complaints heard. Six courses are open 
for peaceful settlement of a complaint. They 
are listed in Articles 33 to 38 of the Charter. 
The parties involved in a dispute or situa- 
tion shall first seek a solution by direct nego- 
tiation and they may be called upon by the 
Security Council to do so (Art. 33); if they 
fail to settle it, they must refer the problem 
to the Security Council, which, if the dispute 
is regarded as a danger to peace, will decide 
whether to recommend a method of solution 
or an actual solution (Art. 37); the Security 


investigate to determine if a 


Council may 
danger to peace is involved (Art. 34); any 
nation, whether a member of the United 


Nations or not, may bring a dispute to the 
notice of either the Security Council or the 
Art. 35): 
Council may intervene and recommend ap- 
Art. 36): 


with the consent of parties to the dispute, 


General Assembly the Security 


propriate methods of adjustment 
the Security Council may act as an arbitrator 


Art. 38). 


The Iranian appeal to the Security Council 


in any dispute 


was made under Art. 35. Mr. Andrei V\ sh- 
inskyv, the Russian Vice-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, declared that Russia was 
“categorically opposed” to the Securit, 
Couneil discussing the matter. The Russian 


that direct negotia- 


Art 


tions had not been exhausted. The day after 


Cuse relied on $3 
the Llranian appeal was made, the govern- 
Its 


the Security 


ment at Teheran resigned. successor 


stood by the complaint to 


Council, but opened direct negotiations with 
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Moscow. The Iranian delegation submitted 
a memorandum to 
30,000 words. When it had heard both sides, 


the Security Council directed the parties, 


on its case, running 


under Art. 33, to seek a settlement by direct 
negotiations. 

The Greek case, brought before the Secur- 
itv Council by the Russian Delegation un- 
der Art. 35, produced a debate between 
Ernest Bevin, the United Kingdom Foreign 
Secretary, and Mr. Vyshinsky, which at- 
tracted wide attention. At first Mr. Vysh- 
insky declared that the Greek situation was 
a menace to world peace and demanded the 
withdrawal of British troops. Mr. Bevin, re- 
counting the legality of the British position, 
argued that Britain was acting as a police- 
man in a troubled situation. He turned the 
attack directly on the Soviet Union, men- 
tioning Russian influence in Romania and 
Bulgaria and accusing the Communist Party 
of resuming a “war of nerves” against Britain 
and against world peace. In the background 
of this controversy, many observers felt, was 
a contest for the role of champion of social 
justice in world affairs. At the point of dead- 
lock, in which Russia was standing firmly 
behind its accusations and Britain was de- 
manding exoneration, each side moderated 
Mr. Vyshinsky 


insist withdrawal of British 


its position. said Russia 


would not on 
troops, nor press the charge that a threat 
to peace existed. The British concession was 
to waive the demand for acquittal from the 
In 
United 


France, China, Poland, Egypt, Brazil and 


the course of debate, 


States, 


Russian charges. 
delegates of the Australia, 
the Netherlands expressed opinions that the 
presence of British troops in Greece did not 
create a danger to international peace and 
security. The debate ended with a statement 
by the President, Mr. Makin, that the mat- 
ter was closed, with no formal decision. 
The complaint lodged by the Ukrainian 
led Dimitri Manuilsky, 
presence of British troops in 
(rt. 


as stated, goes no further than allowing a 


delegation, by 


the 


Indonesia also came under 


against 


35, which, 


dispute or situation to be aired. The British 
case Was that its troops were fulfilling their 
allied assignment of disarming 
troops. The Netherlands 


Japanese 
delegation sup- 
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ported this. Prime Minister Sjahrir of the 
Indonesian Republic had indicated that his 
Nationalist supporters preferred the British 
to remain until the Japanese had been dis- 
armed and removed. Again Mr. Bevin made 
a strong defence, and the debate dragged on 
for several davs. Mr. Vyshinsky suggested 
that the United Nations send a commission 
of inquiry, but Mr. Bevin objected and the 
Security Council rejected the suggestion 
The Indonesian case ended, as had the 
Greek case, with an exhaustive debate on 
the substance of the complaint but with no 
formal decision by the Security Council. A 
Ukrainian proposal that a commission be 
sent to “establish peace in Indonesia and 
report to the Security Council” received 
only two votes. An Egyptian motion that 
it be clearly understood the British troops 
would not be used against the national 
Indonesian movement but to disarm = the 
Japanese and liberate the country bore an 
implication to which Mr. Bevin objected. 
It also was defeated. Finally a Russian 
amendment that a commission should be 
sent “with a view to clarifving the situation 
in Indonesia’ received only three votes. 
Following this failure to agree on the word- 
ing of a resolution covering the Indonesian 
situation, the President announced: “The 
matter is now closed”. 

The appeal of Syria and Lebanon was 
heard by the Security Council directly from 
delegates of those countries, though they 
were not members of the Council. After 
lengthy debate, the Security Council had 
difficulty in deciding on the wording of a 
resolution which would convey its collective 
opinion. A motion from Mr. Stettinius, the 
permanent American delegate to the United 
Nations, expressing confidence that foreign 
troops would be withdrawn and that nego- 
tiations to that end would be undertaken 
without delay, received seven votes, the re- 
quired majority. But Mr. Vyshinsky quickly 
reminded the Council that Russia had not 
voted for it, and so had vetoed it. Both 
Britain and France indicated that they 
would nevertheless follow the spirit of the 
majority decision and negotiate with Syria 
and Lebanon for the withdrawal of troops. 


In all these instances. there was a great 


232 


deal of what Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
called “the cut and thrust of debate’. The 
result was to focus world attention upon each 
of four troublesome situations in turn. Tt 
had been argued at San Francisco that pub- 
licits would be a useful, corrective device 
for the United Nations. Experience in Lon- 
don proved this. The Security Council was 
used to bring up charges and to air them 
with ample scope for defence and with oppor- 
tunity for the expression of views from other 
members on methods of solution. The force 
of public opinion clearly exerted strong in- 
fluence on the delegates. First steps towards 
a solution in each case were readily found. 

First steps were also taken towards pro- 
viding “teeth’, or enforcement machinery, 
for the United Nations. The Charter pro- 
vides that the Security Council shall have a 
Military Staff Committee, consisting of the 
chiefs of staff of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, China and 
France. All members of the United Nations 
are bound to make available armed forces 
required to maintain peace, in accordance 
with special agreements made by each (in- 
dividually or in groups) with the Security 
Council. Plans for the use of such forces will 
be made by the Military Staff Committee, 
whose first step would be to initiate these 
agreements. The first meetings of the com- 
mittee were held in London in February. It 
was expected that several months would be 
required to launch the military agreements. 

The First Part of the First Session of the 
Assembly, held in London, did not under- 
take to set up the Trusteeship Council, 
which was provided in the Charter as one 
of the principal organs of the United Nations. 
This will be done later. Inaugurating a new 
world system for the administration of de- 
pendent territories brought under trustee- 
ship by the powers, or placed in trust by a 
former administrating country, the Trustee- 
ship Couneil will consist of countries admin- 
istering trust territories, along with an equal 
number of non-administering members and 
any great powers who are not administrators 
of trusteeships. 

From this it follows that the Trusteeship 
Council cannot be established until some ter- 


ritories have first been placed under trustee- 
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ship. The United Kingdom delegation an- 
nounced that negotiations would commence 
at once for placing Tanganyika, the Came- 
roons aud Togoland under the trusteeship 
system These held 


under La ague of Nations mandate. Australia 


territories have been 
announced similar action with repect to its 
New Guinea and Nauru mandates, and New 
Zealand with respect to Western Samoa 
Belgium also announced its intentions to 


negotiate with respect to Ruanda-Urundi, 


its mandate territorv, which was attached 
te the Belgian Congo in 1919. The position 
of France was that, while willing to carry 
on the 


Togo and the Cameroons, 


administration of its mandates of 
these territories 
had been integrated with France and their 


people had elected delegates to the French 


Constituent Assembly: anv change would, 
therefore, have to be approved by them 
South Africa announced that it would not 
draw up a trusteeship agreement for its 


mandate of the former German South-West 
\frica mandate until the freely expressed 
will of European and native residents was 
The legislature of South-West 
Africa, it was noted, had asked for amalga- 
South Africa. The 


delegate, among others, took exception to 


ascertained 


mation with Liberian 
the South African attitude. Completion of 
trusteeship agreements in order to allow 
establishment of the Trusteeship Council by 
the time the Second Part of the First Ses- 
the (Assembly 
September) was anticipated. 
The belief that the 
founded not only on political co-operation 
the the but 


upon economic co-ordination of their policies 


sion of General meets (in 


new peace must be 


among nations of world also 
to promote the well-being of all the peoples 
of the United Nations, finds expression in 
the Economic and Social Council. 

The 


up by elections in the General Assembly on 


Economie and Social Council was set 


January 12. It consists of eighteen members; 
for three vears: China, Peru, France, Chile, 


Canada and Belgium: for two vears: the 


Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, India, 
Norway, Cuba, and Czechoslovakia; for one 
vear: the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, Greece, Lebanon, the United States, 


Colombia and Yugoslavia. In these elections 
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Zealand 


and Yugoslavia for the eighteenth seat. New 


a deadiock occurred between New 


Zealand retired as a gesture of co-operation, 

The delegate for China moved a resolution 
in the Economie and Social Council that an 
Health Conference be 


ized. The date was set for June 20, 1946, in 


International organ- 


Paris. The United States proposed that the 


United Nations organize an international 
conference on trade and employment, for 
which the American Government had al 


ready done considerable preparatory work 
\ sub-committee was formed to report on 
this. On the motion of the United States a 
special Committee on Refugees and Dis- 
placed Persons, to sit in London, was estab- 
Another 


accepted, providing for a temporary Com- 


lished American resolution was 
mission on ‘Transport and Communications 
to report on proposals to co-ordinate these 
services. What the 
called the “nuclear commissions” 


they are relatively small and their final com- 


members of the Couneil 


because 


position has not vet been determined), will 
deal with activities first discussed at the San 
Francisco Conference and approved as the 
major concerns of the Council. These are 
the Rights, the 


Temporary Social Commission, the Statis- 


Commission on Human 
tical Commission, an Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission, the Temporary Transport 
and Communications Commission and a 
Sub-Commission on the Status of Women; 
these commissions will consist of nine mem- 
bers. The first commission to be fully estab- 
lished that on Narcotic The 


others will be definitely established at future 


Was Drugs. 
meetings of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, which fixed its second meeting for May, 
1946. Within 
of the Council was begun. 

The final stages of the First Part of the 


First Session of the Assembly were devoted to 


these broad limits the work 


the pressing problem of fighting famine and 
A re- 


solution sponsored by the great powers called 


starvation in many parts of the world 


urgently for greater supplies of wheat and 
rice. [It was not the future world and its peace 
and security that demanded immediate at- 
tention, but the fact that in the wake of war 
millions of people were hungry and many 


would clie before assistance could reach them. 
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BIRMINGHAM — 


The Progressive City 


by F. W. BRADNOCK 


W.,, aT is it about Birmingham that 


attracts visitors from all parts of the world ? 

It is a large city, admittedly, but cannot, 
by the greatest stretch of imagination, be 
classed as a health resort or an inland spa; 
it offers no gay whirl of night life; it has few 
historical associations, and boasts no ancient 
town walls or Roman remains 


Nevertheless, 


\ isited by 


before the war Birmingham 


was travellers from all parts of 


the world: during the war it was one of the 
most popular leave centres in the country 


Armed 


recollec- 


and manv members of the Canadian 


Forces went with pleasant 


Club, 


iway 


fions of t he Queenshe rey Provost's 


House and the Beaver Club; and, now that 
peace has once more returned, Birmingham 
is again extending a welcome to visitors from 
afar—visitors who come, in most cases, with 
a definite purpose. 

Generally they are people with a thirst 
for knowledge, interested in modern indus- 
try and eager to learn how Birmingham, with 
its 50,000 acres and 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
heeame known the world over as the best- 
managed citv. They come here to delve into 
the mysteries of its 1,500 different trades, to 
see the famous “factory in a garden” of 
Cadbury Bros. at Bournville, or the largest 


single-unit motor factory at Longbridge, or 


| 





busines 
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proud that it was singled out on seventy- 
attentions of the 
still 


where the 


occasions for the 


Luftwaffe: the 


sSCVOCT 


scurs retain: 


German 


gutted churches. open spaces 


houses of its citizens once stood, its famous 


market hall in the Bull Ring a roofl ss shell, 


and unfamiliar blanks in its shopping thor- 


oughfares But reconstruction has com 
menced: out ol the trials of SIN Vvears ol war 
a finer Birmingham will emerge, and the 


same craftsmanship that supplied the allied 


nations with tanks and buttons, huge bomb 


ers and cap badge s, machine guns and steel 


helmets, will provide the world — and, it ts 


hoped, Canada in particular — with motor- 


cars and bieveles, electrical equipment and 
ine jowes Ie ry, radio sets and railway coaches 


Birmingham, however, is not just an 


industrial citv, and in her area of eights 


square miles expansion has developed on 


planned principles. Bournville, representing 
the first application of town planning, re- 
mains to-day a distinguished example of a 


satellite 


great industry and to house comfortably its 


town designed to accommodate a 


thousands of workers: Edgbaston, con- 
sidered by many the most charming suburb 
in England, retains its green spaciousness 
within a mile of the centre of Birmingham, 
while the city itself is famed for the extent 
and beauty of its parks and open spaces. 
Aston Park, with its enchanting hall where 
Charles I was entertained two days before 
the Battle of Edgehill, is publicly owned, 


while generous public gifts have added such 


. Ta, .* 
< "e.®. 9 
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attractions as Cannon Hill, the city’s prin- 
cipal ornamental park: and the Botanical 
Gardens, with their glass-houses, rock gar- 
dens, animals and birds, provide the visitor 
while the ancient 
Roval Chase at Sutton Coldfield lies at the 


with another excursion, 


cit *s boundaries. 
The hills 


oWw ned by 


and woods at the Lickey’s, 


the Couneil, cover nearly 500 


acres (which area means a great deal more 


in England than in Canada) and provide 


Birmingham's most) popular plavground. 


Here, Beacon Hill, al 


above sea level, the Midland loveliness of 


from thousand feet 


England rats be seen stretching over ten 
broad counties. 

Sport is well catered to, from ice-skating 
Birmingham and football are 
almost Aston Villa, Birming- 
ham City and West Bromwich Albion, a few 


vards over her boundary, have their results 


to billiards 


SVIONVINOUS 


printed in newspapers throughout the world), 
while cricket, that most English of games, is 
plaved everywhere from the County Ground 
at Edgbaston to the roughest ground imagin- 
able ona bomb-cleared site. Golf courses 
are provided by the municipality, and over 
twenty swimming pools accommodate two 
million bathers a vear. 

For indoor entertainment it is only neces- 
sary to mention the City of Birmingham 


Orchestra (with which are associated the 


names of Sir Adrian Boult, the late Leslie 
Heward—and now George Weldon, rapidly 


making a name for himself as one of Eng- 









Modern 


Works 












industry; a 
large machine shop 
at Icknield Square 
































The boating pool in Cannon Hill Park 


land’s leading conductors), the world-famous 
Repertory Theatre, variety theatres and 
nearly a hundred cinemas. 

And, when the visitor has explored the 
offerings of Birmingham, there still remain, 
at her very threshold, the gentle Warwick- 
shire countryside, the castle and timbered 
houses of the county town, the Shakespeare 
country, the blossoming loveliness of Wor- 
cestershire, the orchards of Evesham, and 
the uplands and vallevs of the Cotswold 
Hills 

This, then, is Birmingham —a_ city of 
industry and civie enterprise, set in the 
heart of some of the most beautiful country- 
side in England where a weleome awaits 
all visitors, and where the staff of the citw’s 
Information Department at the Council 


lLlouse will do everything possible to make 


their stay here interesting and enjoyable. 


Cofton Woods at Lickey Hills 











The Council House, whic} 
faces Victoria Square. 



















Part of England's largest 
chocolate and cocoa works 
(Cadbury Bros. Ltd.), as it 
appears during the work 


ers’ lunch hour 


Chamberlain Place Vic 


Birmingham 






St. Martin’s Church and 
the Bull Ring 





Municipal offices — the 
first portion of Birming- 
ham’‘s new civic centre 


Victoria Square 








JAMES WILSON MORRICE — Pioneer 
of Modern Painting in Canada 
by DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


rHOsE interested in modern 


B, 
painting in Canada, personal vision and in- 
dividual expression on the part of the artist 
are to-day taken for granted. This was not 
so, however, forty vears ago. Such qualities 
were then little appreciated by Canadian 
collectors. Yet. at that time, although he wasa 
lonely and unique figure among his Canadian 
contemporaries, our first great painter of the 
Jumes Wilson Nlorrice, 
height of his career. 
that 
found in snow and 


modern movement, 
was already at the ful 

Among the first to depict 
elegance of colour to be 
ice, Morrice always insisted upon an honest 
atmosphere of his 


subtle 


understanding of the 
native land. This comes out clearly in a 
letter which he wrote in 1910 to a friend in 
he states, “these 


‘Toronto. “As vou suv 

English dealers with their ghostly Dutch 
monochromes have poisoned everything. 
Healthy, lusty colour which vou see in 


Canada is no doubt considered vulgar.” 
His story is that of a wanderer between 

continents, of a painter 

time in Canada, spending much of his life in 


in advance of his 


the more receptive atmosphere of Paris, vet 
returning home vear after vear to sketch the 
winter landscape of his native Quebec. In 
his travels he mixed in some of the most 
cosmopolitan society of his day, and number- 
ed amongst his friends such famous novelists 
as Somerset Maugham and Arnold Bennett, 
both of whom knew him well and have re- 
corded their memories of him in several of 
their books. There is, for example, a distinct 
resemblance between him and the character 
Priam Farll in Bennett's Buried Alive. 

His vovages are recorded for us in at least 
five hundred small panels and about two 
hundred canvases, to be found to-day in 
public and private collections on three con- 
\ horse and sleigh crossing the St 
Lawrence in dark-shawled Italian 
women in the public gardens of Venice, an 
(rab with a donkey on the beach at Tangiers, 
French a Sunday 


banks of the Seine 


tinents 
winter, 


a group of artisans on 


outing along the such 
are the subjects Diverse enough thes are, 
and vet alike. Over each 


to deseribe 


hangs an atmos- 
a visual sensation only 


dreamlike 


phere 
too inadequately in) words —of 
and languid meditation 

Born in Montreal in 1865, 
wealthy merchant of Seottish 


Morrice was, as he grew up, destined by his 


the son of a 
extraction, 


240) 


parents to enter the legal profession. After 
graduating from the University of ‘Toronto 
and from Osgoode Hall, however, he quickly 
deserted the law for painting. Already he 
had done many water-colours, but his first 
real apprenticeship in art began after he was 
twenty-five, when he went to Paris. 

Ile worked independently and with little 
reference to the schools or teachers, although 
first by the works of 
Whistler and later by those of the more 
vital French masters of the day. [lis talent 
was strong and soon became recognized in 
Kurope. Appreciation of him by his fellow 
artists grew with the vears, and, following 
his death, the Autumn Salon in Paris, an 
organization which had fostered the best of 
contemporary painting in France, prepared 
a retrospective exhibition of his works, an 
history, on few 


he was influenced 


honour bestowed, in- its 
foreign artists. 

Equal recognition, 
later paintings, came more slowly in Canada. 
Such paintings as “The Ferry, Quebec”, 
when exhibited in the period from about 
1908 to 1910, attracted enthusiastic com- 
ment in Paris but were hardly noticed when 
shown in Montreal. Yet, despite this lack 
of appreciation at home, it was only towards 
the end of his life that Morrice forsook his 
native land entirely. 

Before that time, when on his 
visits, he had sketched the 
villages of the lower St. Lawrence and the 
old squares of Montreal. But finally the 
West Indies began to attract him instead, 
and during 1919 he did 
work on the sunny beaches of Trinidad. In 
these last canvases of his, it seemed as if he 
had decided that if the values were true, he 
could leave his drawing as free, as simple and 
as personal as possible. But he had not many 
vears left in which to paint with this new 
freedom, for he died in 1924 while alone on 
one of lis solitary vovages in Tunis. 

The creations of his prime those 
vases of lush foliage, of tropical waters and 
sandy coves were not exhibited in Canada 
until many vears afterwards. During the 
early nineteen-thirties, however, when thes 
began to be shown in Montreal, thes helped 
by stimulus and example to give various of 
our younger Canadian painters the courage 


particularly for his 


winter 
snow -bound 


some of his best 


Cull- 


and inspiration to move forward towards a 
more unfettered art 





“The Beach, Trinidad”, by James Wilson Morrice* 
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The Canadian ‘‘Barren Lands’’ 
by S$. C. BELLS 


The “barren lands” of Northern Canada extend east and northwest 
from Hludson Bay, and comprise an area of several hundred thousand 
square miles. Apart from very occasional thickets of small spruce and 
widely seattered individual trees——chiefly in the transitional zone between 
true forest lands and barrens —the area is devoid of forest growth. During 


the brief northern summer, however, mosses, grasses and hardy flowering 


plants flourish 


The greater part of “the barrens” is underlain by Precambrian rocks, 
and consequently the terrain is, in places, somewhat broken by rugged 
scarps and gullies. Inland from Baker Lake the underlying rocks are of 
sedimentary origin and the terrain is marked by long and very gently 


undulating slopes with occasional scarps of sandstone. 
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The great sky-sign of the 


Northland hangs over the northern 


plain, 


And the 


Northland beckons her children 


nor beckons to them in vain. 


And she spreads her treasures before them with free and lavish hand. 


ln cries, ‘Too long have ye named me ¢ anada’s harre i] land” 


From Northland Trails by S. ¢ 


The surface of the barren lands is almost entirely devoid of minor 
streams, but is, however, traversed by rivers which are navigable by small 
craft; and, within the areas lying between these main drainage channels, 


innumerable small ponds and lakes occupy shallow depressions. For the 


most part, these bodies of water have neither inlets nor outlets. 


As a 


must be regarded as of potential value. 


source of minerals of economic value, certain areas of the barrens 








—_ HUNDRED and some vears ago 


a canoe thrust its way up the placid waters 
of the St. Lawrence. In contrast with the 
bronze skins of the Indians at the paddles 
were the velvet clothes, glistening breast- 
plate, and jewelled sword of the single white 
man in the boat. The canoe made its way to 
the shore and the white man placed a white 
and gold flag in the ground. His name was 
Jacques Cartier and he claimed all the land 
that the great river touched for the King of 
France 

In the long vears that followed, the river 
was a thoroughfare for men whose names 
will always have a place in America’s history 

Frontenac, LaSalle, Cadillac, Carleton, 
Wolfe, and a galaxy of others. Noblemen 
came from the courts of Europe and set up 
along the river feudal estates that rivalled 
the most brilliant of the Old World. Travel- 
lers along the river ate from silver platters 
and slept on silk coverlets when the rest of 
America was a howling wilderness. The 
courtly Champlain founded the “Order of 
Good Cheer” to insure that the art of good 
living would not be lost in the New World. 

\s the news of the great wealth of America 
came back to European capitals, Kings and 


emperors struggled for Posse ssion of the new 


A cruise ship which runs on a regular schedule 
between Toronto and Prescott is shown in this 
aeroplane view as she steams through the 
fabulous Thousand Islands region 


Wellesley Island, one of 
the Thousand Islands, was 
in the news last yecr when 
Canada Steamship Lines 
acquired the Thousand Is.- 
lands Club, shown above, 
from United States inter- 
ests. The Club is located 
near Alexandria Bay, New 
York, and is only a short 
distance from the famous 
International Bridge 
opened some years ago by 
the late President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. 





continent. The clear waters of the river were 
reddened again and again as the men in the 
white and gold of France, the searlet of 
England, the buff and blue of the Continental 
forces, and the hunting shirts of the early 
settlers fought in a series of wars that lasted 
two hundred vears. Then, one day, the last 
shot was fired and the peace that has lasted 
over a century had started. 

The Thousand Islands has claimed rovalty 
as well as commoner. The Lost Dauphin of 
France is said to be buried near here and 
Jerome Bonaparte set up a miniature court 
on the river where distinguished visitors 
were escorted through the forest by a com- 
pany of Imperial Grenadiers. 

The traditions of hospitality and good 
cheer that have distinguished this region 
through all its long and brilliant history 
have not been forgotten. Rather are they 
heing revived as tourists from both Canada 


and the United States are rediscovering this 


storied and unique vacation land 
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EDITCR’S NOTE-BOOK of the Division of Surveys and Engineering, 
\. E. Porsild (B.A. Copenhagen) was born Department of Lands and Forests, Ontario 


and educated in Denmark, and from his brings nearly a quarter of a century of 


earliest bovhood, which he spent in Green- — to the task of presenting the w rk 
land. has been interested in the Arctic and in of his department to our readers. Born in 


Arctic botany. In 1925-26, on a Carlsberg Poronto, he received part of his education 


there and the balance in Brampton, London, 


Foundation research grant, he visited Amer- : ; : 
Lindsay and Belleville, all of Ontario. 


ican universities and herbaria,and afterwards 
went to Alaska to study reindeer and rein- 
deer-grazing problems on behalf of the — Lawrence J. Burpee See biographical sketch 
Dominion Government, with which he has jy January, 1946, issue. 
been associated since. From 1930-35 he was 
in charge of introduction of reindeer from 
Alaska to the Mackenzie District, and since 
1936 has been Curator of the Herbarium of 
the National Museum. During these vears well-known to readers of the Journal (see 
he has travelled widely in Alaska, Canada, lormons in Canada”, 11, 255; “Waterton 
Greenland and Northern Europe, and has Lakes Park * vi, oo; anade and the 
spent no less than seventeen summers and niversit) Cit) » X, 81: “Phe Story of 
\I Canadian Art”, XVII, 278: “Canada on the 
the beginning of the war he was appointed World's Sereen”, XXII, 70; “Defence Out- 
he Post. for North America”, XXIII, 106; 


Donald W. Buchanan Donald W. Buehan- 


in, author, journalist and art critic is already 


eight winters north of the Arctic Cirele. 


Canadian Consul to Greenland, where ~ 
“Canadian Movies Promote Citizenship” 


spent three vears. He is a world authority on 
Continued on page XII 


Aretic and boreal plants, and has published 


L0-odd papers on Arctic botans and geog- 

raphy. A) Fellow of The Canadian Geo- JHE MPORMONON TEPaPTE nT 
graphical Society ~ he was one of the earliest 

1930). COUNCIL HOUSE 
BIRMINGHAM 


In his present article, published in this issue, 
itl pre Cll i cl iu ) ( l ( ENG 


he tells of his journey and experiences last TH OGRESSIV 
June when, as a delegate of the Society, he 
CITY 









contributors to its Journal (see May, 


attended the Congress held at Moscow and 
Leningrad to celebrate the 220th Jubilee of 


the ULS.S.R. \cademy of Seiences 


J.S Bishop (who for the past two vears has 


been in charge of the Aerial Surveys Section 


' 
~ 


Yrcca of Df. | Se Pe 


BROADSTAIRS ® arnt 


England i 


Enquiriest \ 
Publicity Manager, Council Offices, Broadstairs, England NG) TAK i s 
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('ontinued from page NIT 
XXVIII, 120.) A graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Toronto (B.A. in Modern History), 
he was awarded the Wilder Fellow ship, and 


continued his studies at Oxford University, 


1946 


Supervisor of Special | 
National Film Board of 
viously he promoted the 
the National Film Society 


before his appointment to c! 


ets for the 
Pre- 


Nshment of 


inada. 


Canada, and 


Film Board 


England. Mr. Buchanan is at = present was Director of Talks for the «°.B.C. 





TO OUR READERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP in The Canadian Geographical Society 
copies of the Camadian Geographical Journal delivered to your home, post-paid 
in the British Isles at 12 6 
Simply fill in this form and hand it to your newsagent, or mail it, with remittance, to our European 
Representative at address below 

S. Ldr. W. H. Corkill, M.B.E., F.C.G.S., 

Canadian Geographical Society (European Office), 

7 Carlton Avenue, Broadstairs, England. 
Herewith remittance of L . Please enroll me as a member of The Canadian Geogra- 
phical Society for years. I wish my monthly copies of the Canadian Geographical Journal 
to be addressed as follows 


which entitles you to 12 monthly 
is available 


Name 
Street and No. 
Town 


Country 
Only an official acknowledgment will be accepted as evidence of payment 
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A CRUST OF BREAD... 


That's all. 


A single crust of bread for the whole 
day! 


Unbelievable? 


You cannot believe it because you have 
never seen the broken farms, the silent 
shells of factories and the empty shop 
windows of Europe . . . because you have 
never seen the barren lands of China and 
India, teeming with starving millions... 


R 


a“ 
a 


and because, to you, a crust of bread 
seems so little. 


Can we refuse to share when we have 
so much? Can we refuse to fill the hand 
that Canada is stretching to the hungry? 


A crust of bread, for those who are 
lucky enough to find that crust, is not 
enough. 


Be glad we're sharing our food supply 
with a stricken world. 


CONTRIBUTED BY 


7h ();; 
Mts Wines 
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T 
Wualurce Usespoih 


“A BEAUTY!" 


A swirl beneath the surfagg 
ripple where a moment be 
quiet water had fijprored 
leaves ahove .. . And i 
explosion of, itides begur 
the speckled trotit® ‘hig 
search of food. zw 


Since the days of Izaak VW 

the joys of angling haved re aa 
the hearts of many men, = 
in Canada have ‘beéh ‘endl 

with a_ stock of fighting 
unparalleled in the Wworld-B 

our very enthusiasm we 
endangered the sport we 

Many waters which form 
teemed with fish are now ba 

Many species have vanis 
entirely from their old haurifs 


Our governments, both Proviz 
and Federal, heave insti 
restocking programmes, built 
hatcheries, and passed la 
the protection of game fish, 
without wholehearted and @é 
public support these meds 
will fail. ~ . 
It was for the purpose of gai 
actiye public support for 
conservation measures, that 
Carling Conservation “Club 
formed. ,*Join this club, fe 
simply by~-writing to DeptJG 
The Carling Breweries. Liz 
“THE SPECKLED TROUT” Waterloo, Ontario. mbel 
entitles you to current informe 
on conservation measures, sé 


ou without cost, as it becd 
This picture is one of a series being painted for Carlings by pate se , 


famous Canadian artists on the subject of conservation of 
Canada’s natural assets. 


fd 
*A full colour reproduction, without advertising and suitable 
for framing will be sent to each member of The Carling A i IN 
Conservation Club upon request to Dept.(G10), The Carling 


Breweries Limited, Waterloo, Ontario. 


As painted for Carling’s by Shelley Logier 
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